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% Wasted Grain 
¢ and Time Could 
¢ Have Paid Your 
¢ Thresh Bill - 


o ave your grain from the straw 
stack, Hire the man with a 
Red River Special, or get 
our ‘‘Junior’’ we! River aioe 
and thresh your own grain. “‘ 
know that this separator Bit 
enough grair to Ap dood thresh 
bilis,’’ says W. and 13 
other farmers of Corde 1, Okla- 
homa, after threshing with a 


Red River 
S, jal 


ft Saves the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 


po regiy: 


Here’s the thresher that’s differ- 
ent. It deatsoutthe grain. Built 
for fast work too, Saves the 
farmer’s and thresherman’s time 
—crowds more bushels into the 
day’s work and more good jobs 
into the season’s run. 
Our ‘‘Junior’’ Red River S 
is the ideal thresher for 
threshing. It’sayounger heother 
to the Red River Special. Small 
enough to make home threshing 
ay—big enough to make money 
n custom work. 
Has every needed feature of the 
big Red River Special—famous 
**Man Behind the Gun’’—shak- 
ers, large sieves, etc. Hook it 
to your tractor. 


| Nichols & t Shepard C Co. 
Bolldere Exsodesty of Ty Cay 
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Fauners Fuend 
Cup Elevator 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space, Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 


little room—and 


No Pit Required . 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—wiil last a life-time. Saves 
all the bard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each | where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Léve representative want 
ed in every locality. 


G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept.C Streai 


tq Puts the Grain 


where you want it. 








Saves Lodged Grain 





HARVESTERS 


Equipped With 


Champion Grain Guards 


do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
ne matter how badly tangled nor how fiat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 
standing. Save all your grain. Madeof steel. En- 
adorscd by atwSTrcr colleges and farmers 
all over the U. We will ship to responsible par- 
ties on three days’ free trial. If not as repre- 
sented, return, and money, where paid, will be re- 
funded. Mention machine. Prices: $5.00 per set 
of eight; 86.00 per set of ten. These guards bave 
farmers over 1,000,000 bushels of grain. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3823 Kimwood Ave., CHIC ron ILL. 
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Army Training Camp Established at 
Des Moines—The war department recent- 
ly made a definite decision to establish 
one of the army training camps near Des 
Moines. There is already a military 
ground and rifle range used by the Iowa 
National Guard, near the city. The gov- 
ernment will take this over, and has also 
secured options on adjoining land, and 
will condemn. whatever additional land 
they may need, and pay the owners for it. 
Some two or three thousands acres in all 
will be secured. On this, the recruits from 
the several states in the Iowa district 
will be concentrated, some time in Sep- 
tember. It is estimated that about 40,000 
men will be trained here. It will require 
the building of a good-sized city to ac- 
commodate them. Immense barracks and 
quarters for men and horses will be re- 
quired. Waterworks must be established, 
also sewage systems, electric lights in- 
stalled, railroad lines extended to the 
camp grounds, roads paved, and other 
work done, aggregating a tremendous to- 
tal in order to take care of this new city 
of 40,000 men. 





War Taxes—Congress is still struggling 
with the war-tax measure. The house 
committee quickly arranged a proposed 
schedule. The senate, with characteristic 
deliberation, took more time, and at last 
reports had practically completed their 
proposed plan of raising the money nec- 
essary to conduct the war. Nothing defi- 
nite can be expected for several weeks. 
The two committees must now get to- 
gether to thresh the whole subject over 
and reach a common agreement. Tax- 
paying of any kind is one of the unpleas- 
ant duties of citizenship. It costs money 
to run a government, either in peace or 
in war, and taxes are one of the neces- 
sary living expenses at all times, modern 
and ancient. Very few people object to 
paying their fair share of taxes. The dif- 
ficulty is to get an equitable distribution. 
In order to do this and distribute the 
large increase in taxation equally, con- 
gress must consider a great many differ- 
ent lines of business, and their relation 
to other lines. If taxes were levied as in 
England, chiefly on incomes of individ- 
uals and corporations, the process would 
be very much more simplified. 





A Bigg 


er Yield 


From the Same Field 


hand method you can get a 


be worked well into the seed 


wasting money—a goo 
nure count. 


has special capabilities for increasing your 
crop yields. Its exclusive features make it 
the ideal implement for the best method. 
Ask any owner of the John Deere Spreader 
about the way it increases crop yields and 
After you have oper- 


saves time and labor, 
ated a John Deere 
Spreader of your 
own for a year, you 
will ,ully appreciate 
how much these 
gains really mean. 
You'll find that the 
Spreader with the 
Beater on the Azle 
more than pays for 
tiself in one year 
from the gains it 
gets on even a fair-sized farm. 

The beater on the axle construction eli- 
minates all chains, clutches and scores of other 
trouble-making parts. Does away with half 
the types of castings otherwise necessary. 
Does away with adjustments, Puts upkeep 
at minimum. Makes the John Deere Spreader 
exceptionally long-lived. 

Beater is all steel—practically indestruc- 
tible—runs on roller bearings, aiding light 








From any field that you have been manuring by the 


bigger yield if you use the 


spreader method—and save much time and labor. 


A good spreader tears up the manure into small particles 
and spreads it evenly. The manure goes farther. 


It can 
bed so that the plant roots 


get all of its valuable plant food. Wasting manure is like 

d spreader makes every particle of ma- 
A Newton County, Ind., farmer testing the 
spreader and hand methods of applying manure on two 


ten-acre tracts found that the spreader method*gave 120 more bushels 
of corn, 140 more bushels of oats and 9 more tons of clover. 


The John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


Graft. Beater teeth spirally arranged— 
tear up manure perfectly and distribute it 
evenly. Deliver manure close to the ground 
—wind does not affect spreading. 

Revolving rake feeds manure to beater 
evenly, aiding in uniform distribution’ 
Shock + absorbing 
spring relieves 
spreaderand 
horses of - sudden 
strains. 

Spreader only hip- 
high to top—easy to 
load. Bigdrive 
wheels—light draft. 
Ball-bearing apron 
drive—apron travel 
frictionless. Simple 
gear attachment keeps weight of load from 
making apron race when spreading up hill. 

Easy to operate—only two levers—one 
lever determines number of loads spread to 
the acre; the other starts and stops the 
spreading. It’sso simple, a boy can operate it. 

Wide-spread attachment for extra wide 
spreading. 

Write for booklet on the John Deere 
Spreader. 


How You Can Save Enough 


to Pay for an Elevator 


Ask for our booklet “How to Build Corn-Cribs 
It shows how you can get in- 
creased capacity and still save enough on mate- 
rials and labor on your new crib to pay for a 


John Deere Inside Cup Elevator Ze 
Elevates All Kinds of Small Grain and Ear Corn 


and Granaries.” 


Start your engine or horses, and in four or 
five minutes’ time the biggest load is ele- 
vated. 

Saves from twenty to thirty minutes every 
load. Saves the hard labor of scooping. Makes 
at easier to get hired help. 

The John Deere Inside Cup Elevator is 
simple in design. Any ordinary carpenter, 
or one familiar with carpenter tools, can 
install it. 

Roller bearings reduce friction and wear. 


Will last for years. 
Grain cups made of 
heavy 30042 steel, 
electrically welded. The ele- 
vator chein is tested to stand 
more than three times the load 
it will carry in actual service. 

Operated by horses or en- 





Elevator runs light. 























Big Book Free The Name — 
John Deere 
Better Farm is implement insurance. 
Implements and It fixes the quality, and 
How to Use Them has done so for eighty 
years. 

America must pro- Don’t forget that goods 
duct more food. Labor- that have the reputation 
saving implements will and are the biggest sell- 
play an important part ers on the market are the 
in in crop pro- best in theic liae — al- 
ante book tells all end 

1s The increasing num- 
about a full line of la- ber of John Deere imple- 
bor-saving farming im- ments in use every year 
plements. Tells howto indicates farmers’ 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical final verdict. 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Disc 
Plows, Disc Harrows, Spring Tool and Dep 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and s° Rey 
—_ Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, pg 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
_—_ my —_ Cutters, — Cutters, Kaffir 
eaders, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm John Deore Implements 
Trucks and This big book will be sent are sold by John Deere 
FREE it you state the implements in which you are dealers everywhere 
interested and ask for Package X-280 . 











JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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On the Bahnson farm, there was a 
good fence around the barn, but it 
had been put up hurriedly, and it was 
crooked. While it answered the pur- 
pose for holding the stock, it worried 
the junior H. C. Bahnson, a lad old 
enough to help regularly on the farm. 
He suggested to his father several 
times that the fence be straightened, 
put the father always had something 
more important. One time, when the 
father went to town without leaving 
any particular instructions at home, 
the boy straightened the fence, simply 
for the sake of appearance. The place 
looked so much more attractive when 
the father returned, that he gave his 
son more leeway in looking after such 
details. 

As the junior Mr. Bahnson became 
older, his inclindtions to keep things 
fixed up developed. It troubled him 
to see anything out of place, or a toot 
which would not accomplish its work 
because of a broken or worn-out part. 
He liked to see everything kept in its 
place, and the general surroundings, 
including yards, buildings, fence lines, 
etc., kept orderly and neat, whether 
or not these things made any particu- 
lar difference in the net yearly in- 
come. His inclination along this line 
was so marked that it was one of his 
peculiarities as a boy. 

The junior Mr. Bahnson grew up to 
be a young man, with the same incli- 
nations, and in order that he might 
work them out more satisfactorily 
than he could at home, plans were ar- 
ranged so that he could farm for him- 
self. The result is that he now owns 
and farms as attractive a 400-acre 
farm as there is in Lyon county, Iowa. 
Buildings on the present farm repre- 
gent the accumulated experience of a 
good many years. If he had occasion 
to change farms and put up new build- 
ings, he aimed to avoid the mistakes 
made in his first building work. The 
present ones approach his ideal for 
efficiency and convenience. Mr. Bahn- 
son also devoted his attention to the 
best cropping methods and systems of 
live stock raising. This accumulated 
experience has demonstrated certain 
wise and unwise practices. His con- 
stant aim has been to eliminate and 


= 


weed out the methods which did not 
pay. Possibly this practice has helped 
him to attain his present financial 
standing. 

Mr. Bahnson fed cattle for about 
nine years, during which time he saw 
several profitable and disappointing 
season:, in the ups and downs of the 
cattle market. The first year he 
cleared about $3,500 on his feeding op- 
erations. Half of this sum was lost 
the next year, and the rest of it the 
year following. This experience left 
him about where he started, but he 
kept at it, and finally quit the business 
while he was still ahead of the game. 
Uncertainties of the cattle market in- 
duced him to change from feeding 
cattle to milking cows, altho he had 
never had much experience with the 
latter. 

One principle which Mr. Bahnson 
has followed is to meet every problem 
squarely, that is, to concentrate his 
energies on whatever line of farm 
work he is practicing. When he fed 
cattle, he kept a beef breed, and did 
not attempt to make any profit from 
milking. When he switched over to 
dairying, he decided to keep only spe- 
cial purpose dairy cows, and not try 
to make any profit from the beef 
standpoint. The Guernsey appealed to 
his fancy, and is the breed he selected 
Mr. Bahnson does not believe it pays 
to try to develop two somewhat oppo- 
site characteristics in the same ani- 
mal. His experience has been that 
the cow which fattens readily does not 
give quite as good an account of her- 
self at the milk pail as the animal 
with marked dairy characteristics, and 
that the most prolific milk cows often 


standpoint. 

When Mr. Bahnson started the dairy 
game, he not only had to choose be- 
tween the different breeds, but to de- 
cide whether to confine himself to 
grade stock or to select pure-breds. 
The pride which prompted him to 
keep his premises attractive and his 
equipment fixed up, also prompted 
him to choose pure-breds. It meant 
a bigger investment in the stock it- 
self, but he figured the same amount 
of feed and the same labor that would 
take care of the grade stock, would 
also take care of the pure-breds. From 





the standpoint of actual milk produc- 
| tion, the odds also seemed to be in 





are those worth but little from a beef | 


favor of the pure-breds. This, com- 
bined with the greatly increased value 
of the young stuff, induced him to se- 
lect a type which corresponded with 
his pride in having something worth 
while around. 

Even pure-breds are judged on their 
merits. Mr. Bahnson wants his cows 
not only to give a good flow of milk, 
but to prove to be good testers, as the 
proceeds from the sale of milk to a 
creamery come from the number of 
pounds of fat delivered. The herd 
was headed by a good bull from known 
ancestry. An experience demonstrated 
the importance of keeping sires until 
their progeny has been tested. A bull 
was used for a season, but it did not 
quite meet his fancy, and he sold it 
for beef. The offspring from this bull 
were kept, however, and proved so 
much greater producers than their 
dams, that he would pay almost any 
price to get the former sire back 
again. 

The dairy phase of his farming was 
new to him, and at first he simply 
bought pure-bred cows, not appreci- 
ating the individual variations, even 
between animals of the same breed. 
A group of eight was bought from an- 
other state, and out of them three 
had no value except for beef. Now, 
before buying, he insists on a reason- 
ably high fat production, and that the 
cows be free from tuberculosis. 

Mr. Bahnson has found a tractor to 
be a profitable investment for his field 
and stationary belt work. Last Au- 
gust, he had 125 acres to plow, and 
he wanted to go down deep. The 
land was filled with cockleburs, which 
had no place in Mr. Bahnson’s farm 
practice. When the weather was so 


| hot and the soil so hard that no head- 


way could have been made _ with 
horses, the tractor tackled the job of 
turning under the weeds and seeds a 
full seven inches deep. It did the 
work and convinced the owner that he 
could hardly afford to try to get along 
without it. Besides field work, the 
tractor doés all the belt work on the 


| farm, including silo filling and opera- 


| 


tion of mills and equipment in a con- 
venient farm elevator. 

Tools which increase the capacity 
of hired labor have been found wise 
investments, and the equipment is 
about complete for a 400-acre farm. A 
complete outfit of tools, in Mr. Bahn- 
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SYSTEM AND ORDER BRING 3 SUCCESS 


son’s estimation, accomplishes a sav- 
ing not only in labor outlay, but in 
enabling him to get a maximum 
amount of work out of the way at a 
critical time. He says it is essential 
not to get a certain amount of work 
done during a season, but to get it 
done at a time when it will be the 
most effective. For example, he might 
have 100 acres for a corn crop. With 
his other work horses, he might be 
able to plow and prepare the ground 
to get it in shape two weeks later 
than would be possible with a tractor. 
This two weeks’ delay, Mr. Bahnson 
figures, might cost him several hun- 
dred dollars. 

Crops grown include alfalfa, corn, 
oats and barley. Very little grain is 
ever sold. Corn goes into hogs for 
the market, while the dairy cows are 
fed largely on alfalfa and silage as a 
roughage, with a mixture of corn and 
cob meal and bran as a grain mixture. 
Red clover has had a prominent part 
in Mr. Bahnson’s rotation scheme, but 
now part of it is being substituted 
with the alfalfa, which does well on 
his farm, and which gives larger acre 
yields than the clover, especially in 
pounds of protein. 

The present farm was bought in or- 
der that the family might be nearer 
to town than it was om the former 
farm. It has been, equipped with en- 
tirely modern buildings, including the 
house, which has city conveniences. 
The elevator, barn hog houses, tool 
sheds and other buildings are adapted 
to the particular needs of the farm, a 
great many practical labor-saving 
ideas having been embodied in ‘their 
construction by Mr. Bahnson. Around 
them are no crooked fences with half- 
broken gates. The yard never has 
the appearance of a scrap pile for old 
tools, as they are always kept in their 
places. The general appearance is in- 
viting and gives one an impression of 
prosperity. 

Just how much Mr. Bahnson’s in- 
clination to keep things fixed up has 
been worth to him in dollars and cents 
would be hard to estimate. No small 
part of his success, however, can be 
attributed to such an attitude. Such 
a farm is an inspiration in every com- 
munity, the influence being to encour- 
age others to do likewise, and to make 
the members of the family contented 
on the farm. 








Modern Farm Home and Barns of Hy C. Bahnson Jr.. 
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The Freight Increase 


The hearing of the general phase of 
the application by the railroads of the 
country for a 15 per cent inerease in 
rates has been practically completed. 
The railroads base their arguments 
for the increase on two. general 
claims: (1) The increased cost of do- 
ing business, as the result of the eight- 
hour law and other wage advances; 
the advance in the price of materials 
of all sorts, and the unusual condi- 
tions brought about by the war. (2) 
On the claim that they have not been 
receiving a sufficient dividend return 
on the value of the property invest- 
ment. 

They introduced a large amount of 
testimony both from experts and from 
the managers, in their effort to show 
that these claims were justified. They 
were answered by the committee ap- 
pointed by the National Shippers’ Con- 
ference, and headed by Mr. Clifford 
Thorne. This committee introduced 
evidence to show that in the year 1916, 
nine companies, which handle two- 
thirds of the traffic in the eastern 
district, earned an average of 13.4 
per cent on their capital stock; eight 
companies, which handle two-thirds of 
the traffic in the southern district, 
earned an average of 13.5 per cent; 
ten companies, which handle two- 
thirds of the traffic in the western 
district, earned over 12 per cent on 
their capital stock. Taking the re- 


turns of all the railroads, the year 
1916 was the most profitable in their 
history. And, while the month of Feb- 
ruary of this year was not as favorable 
for the railroads as in previous years, 
the month of January showed the 
ereatest net earnings of any corre- 
sponding month in their history;-and 
the net earnings of the month of 
March exceeded those of any other 
March in their history excepting only 
those of March, 1916. Their net earn- 
ings in April exceeded those of the 
corresponding month of any year, even 
exceeding those of 1916, the most prof- 
itable year in American railroading. 
Taking all of the eastern railroads, 





large and small, they earned more than 
10% per cent on all of their capital 
stock outstanding during the year 
1916; and when it is remembered that 
a large amount of this stock is noth- 
ing more than water, this should be a 
most satisfactory showing to them. 
Their net earnings in 1916 were 32 
per cent greater than in any other 
year of their history; and, taking all 
of the railroads of the United States, 
their net earnings were over 23 per 
cent greater in 1916 than in any other 
year. - 

We have not space to analyze fully 
the testimony introduced by the rail- 
roads and shippers; but it seems to us 
from what we have examined of it, 
that the railroads entirely failed to 
make a case for the 15 per cent ad- 
vance they are asking. 


The shippers have been greatly 
handicapped in making this fight, be- 
cause people all over the country feel 
that, with war conditions confronting 
us, it is vitally important that the 
railroads should have all the money 
they need to handle the business in a 
prompt and expeditious: manner. No 
one would take issue with this sug- 
gestion. It is vitally important to us 
that these arteries of the nation be 
able to meet any emergency which 
may arise. But it is a mistake to 
assume that to get ready to do this 
they must be permitted to collect an 
additional $350,000,000 a year from 
the shippers of the country. It is hard 
to avoid the impression that the rail- 
road management are simply taking 
advantage of this emergency to se- 
cure an unwarranted increase in the 
freight rates. We have learned by ex- 
perience that when freight rates are 
advanced with the consent of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it is 
practically impossible to get them 
down again. 

The railroads handling two-thirds 
of the traffic in the United States 
have a surplus on hand of more than 
one thousand million dollars. A part 
of this has been reinvested in their 
own railroad properties. But they 
have eight hundred millions of this 
surplus in immediately available funds 
—in the shape of cash, time deposits, 
or investments in the securities of 
unaffiliated companies. With this co- 
lossal surplus on hand, and with net 
earnings above all expenses, exceed- 
ing those of any other year in their 
history with only one exception, it.is 
preposterous to load this tremendous 
additional tax. burden upon the Amer- 
ican people. The amount of money 
involved in this case will average $15 
annually for each family in the nation. 
The amount involved annually is 
greater than the annual interest charge 
on the huge war loan now being add- 
ed to the burdens upon the American 
people—and that war loan is the 
greatest in human history. This is 
certainly a most inopportune time to 
lay another heavy burden upon our 
people. 

There is another phase of this 
freight advance which should merit 
the thoughtful attention of the coun- 
try. It will simply add to the already 
high prices of foodstuffs. Senator 
Shepard, of Texas, had this in mind 
when, a few weeks ago, he introduced 
in the senate. a resolution in which he 
pointed out the necessity for increased 
production of grains and live stock of 
all kinds, and asked that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be requested to report 
to the senate the effect which substan- 
tial advances in freight rates might 
have upon the cost of production of 
grains and live stock products, and up- 
on the cost of these products to the 
consumer. This is a very pertinent 
matter for investigation. 

Up to the present time, the commis- 
sion has taken very little evidence as 
to the effect of such an advance upon 
particular commodities. Both the 
grain and live stock men of the coun- 
try are well represented by special 
counsel, and if the commission should 
go further into the case and consider 
advances.on these different commodi- 
ties, the farmers and stockmen will be 
heard. We trust, however, that the 
evidence already submitted on the 
general proposition has been suffi- 
cient to show the commission that the 
request of the railroads is wholly un- 
reasonable. There is no reason at all 
why the stockholders of the railroads 
should not bear their just share of the 
burden of war. The evidence submit- 
ted indicates very clearly that with 
most of the roads a reduction of two 
or three per cent in their net earnings 
will not seriously inconvenience them. 





Food Economy 


The most sensible suggestion which 
has come from the east during the 
past two months, in the matter of 
food control, appeared in an interview 
by Herbert Hoover, published in the 
daily press last week. 

President Wilson, realizing that the 


members of congress would very 
strongly oppose the food bill which 
places extreme power in the hands of 
the president, told Mr. Hoover to go 
ahead and do what he can under the 
authority he now has, to relieve the 
food situation. Mr. Hoover began by 
issuing a statement urging the need 
of food economy. He has not at this 
writing made public his plan in detail; 
but from what he has already said, it 
appears that his thought is to register 
the housewives of the country in a 
food economy campaign, voluntarily 
pledging themselves to exercise the 
greatest possible care in the prepara- 
tion and use of food, to eliminate un- 
necessary dishes, save all the fats, 
confine their daily meals to plain, 
simple food, and, in general, to cut out 
unnecessary eating. 

That is the way to solve our food 
problem. Such a plan will meet with 
instant success. The women of the 
United States are even more patriotic 
than the men. An appeal from Mr. 
Hoover, explaining what ought to be 
done, and what it is practical to do, 
will be given wide circulation thruout 
the country, and our unnecessary food 
consumption will be reduced enor- 
mously. 

In our issue of April 20th, when the 
agitation of the food question first be- 
gan, we said: “The duty of the con- 
sumer to cut out his extravagance is 
no less than the duty of the farmer to 
increase his production. It is not a 
question of being able to pay for the 
food. The point is to stop eating more 
than is necessary, and stop wasting.” 

Too many people have been going 
on the theory that the way to solve 
our food problem is to decrease prices. 
They can not seem to understand that 
the trouble is shortage of foodstuffs, 
and that decreasing the price will not 
increase the supply of food, but, on 
the contrary, will diminish it more 
rapidly. When we have a short sup- 
ply of anything, the wise thing to do 
‘is to stop using so much of it. Mr. 
Hoover evidently. understands the sit- 
uation. If he will perfect his food- 
saving campaign, the people of the 
United States will have an abundance 
of healthful food to eat, and plenty to 
spare for the allies in Europe. 

The farmers of the country are 
working to the limit to produce more 
food. Let the people of the cities use 
it economically, and we will be all 
right. 


Alsike Clover for Wet Land 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Will alsike clover do well on wet 
land? When should it be seeded? How 
much should be seeded to the acre? Is 
alsike clover the best hay crop for wet 
land? Will it finally drown out? Is 
there any market for alsike clover 
baled?” 


Alsike clover is undoubtedly one of 
the best clovers for wet land. It will 
not stand any prolonged overflow, but 
does very nicely on a type of land 
which is often water logged for con- 
siderable periods, and occasionally is 
overflowed for a short time with mov- 
ing water. The only other clover, so 
far as we kifow, which will stand wet 
conditions as well as alsike, is sweet 
clover. . 

On land where it is possible to sow 
small grain, the easiest way to get a 
stand of alsike is to seed it in the 
spring with small grain at the rate of 
about six pounds per acre, when seed- 
ed by itself, or about four pounds of 
alsike and eight’ pounds of timothy. 
Ordinarily, timothy is seeded with the 
alsike because timothy stands wet con- 
ditions just about as well as alsike, 
and because it holds the alsike up, so 
that it is easier to harvest. Alsike by 
nature is a rather trailing plant, and 
for hay purposes it is ordinarily a 
benefit to have a little timothy mixed 
with it. 

Alsike hay is fully as good as ordi- 
nary red clover. In fact, it is ordinar- 
ily less dusty. We have no doubt that 
our correspondent would be able to 
sell alsike and timothy baled to just 
as good advantage as red clover and 
timothy. 








Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices have finally begun tg 
improve, altho the shortage in receiptg. 
is not so bad as it was a week or two 
ago. At Chicago, the third week jp 


~ June, receipts were 93 per Cent of the 


ten-year average, while at the eleven 
central markets, receipts were about 
92 per cent of the average. Beginning 
the first week of the year, hog re- 
ceipts have been the following per. 
centages of the ten-year average, week 
by week: 1381, 124, 129, 108, 121, 87, 
114, 102, 104, 91, 107, 80, 109, 98, 101, 
98, 121, 119, 117, 92, 106, 77, 89, 79 and 
93: Note in Table 1 that prices arg 
finally responding somewhat to q 
shortage in supply. 
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Total ......{ 372,891| 440,129; 





In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. 
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*An average of the first Wednes- 
days in the past ten Julys, not consid- 
ering July 4th as a holiday. 
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The corn price of hogs, with No. 2 
corn in Chicago at $1.70 the first week 
in July, is about $19.55. There is noth- 
ing startlingly attractive about feed- 
ing $1.70 corn to $16 hogs. In fact, 
the hog-feeding situation has seldom 
been so discouraging to the mass of 
the farmers. 








Rape for Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have planted ten acres of corn 
for silage, at the rate of four or five 
kernels to the hill, on good ground. 
How would it do to sow rape before 
the last cultivation? If some of this 
rape grew large and got into the sil- 
age, would it be of any benefit or 
harm?” 

On a small scale, Professors Evvard 
and Lamb, of the Iowa station, at 
Ames, have experimented with rape 
for silage, both by itself and mixed 
with varying amounts of corn, alfalfa, 
molasses, etc. The rape made a sour 
silage, but on the whole was not at 
all bad. Practical farmers report that 
when rape is accidentally put into the 
silo with the corn, the results are 
apparently good. The chief objection 
to rape as a silage plant is the fact 
that it is very watery, and because of 
this wateriness it makes exceedingly 
sour silage. Ordinarily, we would re- 
gard a mixture of a small amount of 
rape with corn as an advantage rath- 
er than otherwise. 
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Where the Trouble Begins 


It seems strange that none of those 
who have been talking so much about 
the exorbitant prices of foodstuffs, ap- 
pear to realize that these high prices 
are the very logical result of the long 
years of depression in ag.:‘culture, 
qhousands of readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will have no difficulty ir hark- 
ing back to the 90’s, when farmers 
were burning corn instead of ¢oal, be- 
cause corn was the cheaper fuel; and 
the writer has very vivid recollections 
of selling hogs at from $2.25 to $3 per 
ewt. The farmer, during a long period 
of years, was eking out a bare exist- 
ence, and neither the government nor 
the people of the cities seemed to 
worry in the least about it. 

The result was inevitable. Young 
people on the farm could see nothing 
put a life of drudgery ahead of them; 
and, consequently, they flocked to the 
cities in large numbers. Thirty years 
ago, the rural population of the Uni- 
ted States was 70 per cent of the to- 
tal population; today it is but 54 per 
per cent. The long period of depres- 
gion of agriculture was responsible 
for much of this drift to the cities. 


There were more people on the farms 
of Iowa thirty-two years ago than 
there are today. During this time, the 
city population has increased 116 per 
cent, and the farm population has de- 
creased 7 per cent. 

Before this war began, we were be- 
ginning to pay the penalty of this 
movement. Consumption was overtak- 
ing production, and prices were in- 
creasing. The great trouble with us 
now is that there are too few people 
producing in proportion to the number 
of people eating, and no government 
regulation of prices can remedy this 
situation. Congress can pass a law 
which will give the president power 
to fix maximum prices, and the en- 
forcement of this law will prevent 


foodstuffs from being sold at more 
than these maximum prices; but con- 
gress can as easily repeal the law of ' 
gravitation as the fundamental law of 


production; and any temporary relief 
which may be obtained now by arbi- 
trarily forcing down prices will simply 
tend to discourage production and re- 
duce the number of producers. 

In our issue of May 25th, we raised 
the question: Are prices too high? 
and we endeavored to show, and we 
think succeeded, that when produc- 
tion and consumption and the unusual 
conditions are considered, prices of 
farm products are not much higher 
than conditions fully justify. The fact 
is that prices of farm products are not 
as high relatively as prices of many 
other of the large commodities. 

For example, in July, 1914, the price 
of pig iron was $13.70 per ton. Pig 
iron is regarded as a sort of business 
barometer. From it are made the va- 
rious iron 4nd steel products, and it 
is used more generally in our business 
life than almost any other one thing. 
At the present time, the price of pig 
iron is more than $50 per ton—almost 
four times as high. In July 1914, corn, 
the agricultural raw material, which 
is fairly comparable to pig iron as 
the manufacturing raw material, was 
worth 70 cents per bushel. At the 
present time it is worth $1.72, an in- 
crease of about 150 per cent. In 1913, 
coal could be bought at the mouth of 
the mine at an average of $1 per ton. 
Today it sells for $4 to $4.50 per ton, 
an increase of 300 per cent and over. 

As we pointed out in the article to 
which we have referred, the increase 
in the price of corn and other agricul- 
tural commodities was due, first, to 
the decreased crop production, and, 
second, to the tremendous increase in 
demand. The farmer, while getting a 
higher price, has not reaped the full 
benefit of it, because it was the result 
of a lower yield. But the increase in 
the price of pig iron has been due, not 
to decreased production, but to the tre- 
Mendously increased demand. The 
Production of pig iron at the present 
time is half again as much as it was 
in 1913 and 1914; and with this in- 
creased production there has not been 
4 relative increase in the cost of man- 
ufacture. So the pig iron manufacturer 
has been reaping enormous profits. 
And this is true of manufacturers of 
Practically all sorts. 


| 





Watch. the Alfalfa Seed 


A very large acreage of alfalfa 
should be sown in the central corn 
belt this summer and early fall. We 
need it to take the place of the clover 
and alfalfa which was killed out this 
last winter. Many sowed alfalfa this 
spring with oats, but the heavy seed- 
ing will probably be in August. It is 


none too soon to secure seed that is~ 


known to be germinable and free from 
weeds and other impurities. 

A report just issued by the Ne- 
braska state board of agriculture tells 
of the condemnation of a carload of 
alfalfa seed. This was shipped to Gib- 
bon, Nebraska. When examined by a 
representative of the state food de- 
partment, it was found to be but 88 
per cent pure, and but 52 per cent 
germinable. Jt was found further that 
this particular seed contained one dod- 
der seed to every 500 alfalfa seeds. 
The state food department condemned 
the car and forbade it to be sold in 
the state of Nebraska. 

The high price of seed will lead 
many unscrupulous dealers to unload 
seed of inferior germinating quality, 
and seed containing bad weed seeds. 
No one should purchase alfalfa seed 
without first securing a sample and 
subjecting it to a germination test, 
and examining it carefully for seeds 
of noxious weeds. If the sample is 
found to be satisfactory, the seed 
should be ordered with a distinct un- 
derstanding that it shall be up to the 
sample. When the supply of seed is 
received, a fair sample from it should 
again be examined, both for germina- 
tion and for weed seeds and impuri- 
ties, Alfalfa seed at $6 a bushel 
seems cheap, but in the case of the 
car which was condemned in Nebras- 
ka, it was very dear, the germinable 
seed costing at the rate of about $13 
per bushel. 

In the corn belt, u poor stand of al- 
falfa is a nuisance—almost worse than 
no stand at all. A thin stand gives 
opportunity for weeds and blue grass 
to come in. Hence it is doubly im- 
portant in Iowa and states immediate- 
ly adjoining that only first-class seed 
be used; and the only way to make 
sure of getting this is to secure a sam- 
ple and order it well in advance. 





The Increased Use of Commer- 
cial Feed 


By commercial feeds, we refer to 
cottonseed meal, oil meal, bran, shorts, 
hominy feed, germ oil meal, tankage, 
etc., etc. Briefly, we refer to feeds 
which are bought in sacks. In the 
past, many farmers of the corn belt 
have looked on such feeds as rather 


impractical; in fact, as an expensive 
luxury. That was because these feeds 
almost invariably sold for more, pound 
for pound, than corn or oats. Most of 
these commercial feeds are rich in 
protein or muscle-building material, 
and our feeding experts have spent 
their time in dwelling on the neces- 
sity of protein, pointing out how it 
was wise to haul part of the corn and 
oats to market, and, with the money 
thus realized, buy a little of some of 
these sacked feed to balance the 
grain back home. 

As a result of the war, a sudden 
change has cume over the feed situa- 
tion. Corn is now used more and more 
extensively as a human food. Because 
corn is so valuable as human food, the 
world of commerce offers to pay such 
prices for it that the feeder of hogs 
and cattle begins to cast about him for 
something cheaper. In the meantime, 
cottonseed meal, oil meal, bran, shorts, 
ete., etc., while advancing consider- 
ably, have not advanced as much as 
corn, for the simple reason that they 
are used almost exclusively as animal 
feeds, and not as human food. More- 
over, as a result of the more exten- 
sive use of corn as human food, there 
are available great quantities of corn 
by-products, such as gluten feed, hom- 
iny feed,.germ oil meal, etc., etc. 

Just a short time ago, everyone 
thought that corn would always be the 
chief part of our animal ration here 
in the corn belt. Now we are begin- 
ning to see that it may pay us, since 
people like to make human food out of 
corn, to haul our corn more and more 
to the factories, and take ‘back to the 
farm the by-products. It is largely a 
matter of price. In the old days, prices 





were such that we preferred to keep 
our corn on the farm, but now when 
we can buy so many of the commer- 
cial feeds at a less cost per pound than 
corn, it pays us to sell much of our 
corn. 

After the war, we may return to our 
former practice, but if corn really be- 
comes popularized as a human food, it 
will come about that we will feed less 
and less of it to animals, and more 
and more of the by-products. his is 
undeniably the tendency of the times. 
The only question is as to how rapidly 
the transformation will take place. 

Every year, it pays us more and 
more to study food values. It is de- 
cidedly worth while now to know the 
percentage of protein, carbohydrates 
and fats in all our different kinds of 
farm grains, as well as the commer- 
cial feeds. And, more than this, it is 
desirable to know just how the various 
feeds act on the different animals. 
Many a man, by a careful study of 
feeds and markets, has made himself 
at least several hundred dollars a year. 
Never has there been a better oppor- 
tunity for saving money in the feeding 
of animals. 

Before we leave this subject, we 
wish to call attention to the splendid 
food value in oats with prices as they 
have been prevailing during the past 
years. Oats have been extraordinarily 
high, but they have not advanced near- 
ly so much as most other feeds, and 
with prices as they now prevail they 
should be fed more extensively than 
ever before. 





- Vaccinating Pigs 

Professor J. M. Evvard, of Ames, 
whose work in hog feeding has been 
of thé most valuable character, favors 
vaccinating pigs at weaning time with 
the double treatment. He says that he 
regards this as good business policy, 
and thinks that the farmer who fol- 
jows this practice consistently will be 
money ahead in the long run. He em- 
phasizes the importance of getting 
first-class serum, and says that the 
unsatisfactory results which have oc- 
casionally come thru the use of the 
double treatment have been almost al- 
ways due to bad serum. 

Professor Evvard inoculates all of 
the pigs under his charge, at weaning 
time, and is particularly careful not 
to starve them during the inoculative 
process. He says if they do take the 
feed away from them the evening and 
morning before inoculation, it is sim- 
ply to make them handle better and 
as soon as the inoculation has been 
completed, they are placed back on the 
same feed they were Yeceiving before. 
He is aware that this is against the 
advice of some, but says that his ex- 
perience has been so_ satisfactory 
that he expects to, adhere to this plan. 





How Poor Will Land Become? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT am told that land will become 
only about so poor, and that then na- 
ture will keep it up and prevent it 
from getting any poorer. Is there any 
truth in this statement? What is your 
opinion on this matter?” 


In Europe, before the discovery of 
the improved crop methods and chem- 
ical fertilizers, they reduced the soil, 


as the result of centuries of farming, 
to a point where it would produce only 
about twelve bushels of wheat to the 
acre. When it reached this point, it 
seemed to get no poorer. There is 
some variation in soils in this respect, 
but we suspect that on the richer soils 
of the corn belt, the lower limit will 
be around twenty-five or thirty bush- 
els of corn per acre, 

At the Ohio station, about twenty 
years ago, they began growing corn 
year after year on a type of soil which 
produced about twenty-six bushels of 
corn per acre to begin with. As a re- 
sult of the continuous corn growing 
and lack of fertilizer and manurial ap- 
plication, the yields grew steadily less 
and less, being seventeen bushels per 
acre in the second five-year period, 
ten bushels per acre in the third five- 
year period, and eight and one-half 
bushels per acre in the last five-year 
period. On this particular soil, it 
would seem that eight bushels is the 
lower limit. It is interesting to note 
that on this soil they were able to 
keep the yield up to above thirty bush- 
els per acre by the application of a 





little barnyard manure every year, and 
increased the yield to over forty-two 
bushels per acre by the use of consid- 
erable quantities of commercial ferti- 
lizer. 

It is probably true that nature will 
let a soil get only so poor. But «nen 
a soil gets so poor that nature will not 
allow it to get any poorer, the yield is 
so small that no man can hope to 
make much of a living from the soil. 
Good farming consists in helping out 
nature to the best of our ability, by 
the rotation of crops and by the appli- 
cation of manure and such other fer- 
tilizers as will pay for themselves in 
the increased crop. 





Corn Harvest 


The widespread destruction of the 
clover and timothy meadows over a 
large part of the corn belt, and the 
plowing up of large acreages of such 
meadows thruout the central west, 
combined with the probable heavy de- 
mand for hay to feed army: horses, is 
likely to make a very real shortage in 
our western hay crop this year. 

This means that we should plan well 
ahead to harvest far more of the en- 
tire corn crop than has ever before 
been done in the history of the coun- 
try. In the corn stover of the seven- 
corn belt states there is enough rough 
feed to take care of all of our live 
stock. On general stock farms, wher- 
ever possible, this should be preserved 
in the form of silage. It will go far- 
ther in that form than in any other. 
But on farms where there are no silos, 
and where, for one reason or another, . 
it is not considered best to build them 
this year, preparation should be made 
to cut and shock the corn and later 
husk it out or shred it, using the sto- 
ver for roughage, 

If additional machinery will be re- 
quired to do this, get the orders in 
promptly. There will be increasing 
difficulty in getting agricultural ma- 
chinery, and vexatious delays. To get 
the most out of the corn fodder, it 
should be harvested at the right stage. 
A week or ten days’ delay means an 
enormous loss in feeding value. There- 
fore, get your order in for machinery 
promptly, and have it ready when it 
is needed. 


Which Clover? 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

‘What do you consider the best clo- 
ver to sow in northern Iowa as a soil 
builder? Will sweet clover be good 
for sowing in the spring with grain, 
for plowing under the same year? Is 
mammoth clover better than common 
clover? Will it stand the winter as 
well? Is it as easy to get a stand with 
it? Is it better to plow under the 
second crop of red clover in August 
or later?” 

On a soil rich in lime—and over a 
large part of northern Iowa most of 
the soils are rich in lime—sweet clo- 
ver is a superior soil builder. Seeded 
with small grain in the spring, it will, 
under ordinarily favorable conditions, 
make a fair growth for plowing under 
that fall. However, the big growth 
comes the following year, and 1t may 
often pay to let it stand a year in or- 
der to get the benefit of the heavy 
second year’s growth. 

Both mammoth clover and common 
red clover are very fond of lime, but 
they will stand a deficiency of it bet- 
ter than sweet clover. Rhode Island 
experiments indicate that mammoth 
clover will do better on a poor, acid 
soil than common red clover. As a soil 
builder, we prefer mammoth clover. 





Unfortunately, the seed of mammoth ~ 


clover is almost identical with that of 
red clover, and no one can be positive 
as to which is which. A large amount 
of the so-called mammoth clover seed 
at present on the market is nothing 
but red clover seed. There seems to 
be very little difference between red 
clover and mammoth clover in their 
ability to stand the winter. In fact, 
mammoth clover is simply a strain of 
common red clover, and in most par- 
ticulars is just like the common red. 
As to the time of plowing under clo- 
ver the second year of its growth, we 
would do it any time after the. second 
crop is taken off. This is more largely 
— of convenience than anything 
else, 


| 
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Melon Bugs and Cucumber 
Beetles 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TJ have been unable to raise cu- 
ecumbers of late years. At about the 
time they begin bearing, some pest 
attacks the roots of the plants, and 
they wither and die. Is there any way 
to prevent this trouble without injur- 
ing the plants?” 

The common, striped, yellow and 
Diack cucumber beetles not only at- 
tack the plants while young, but lay 
eggs near the roots of the melon 
plants, which hatch into whitish grubs 
that burrow into the roots and cause 
the death of many flourishing plants 
just after they have started to vine in 
good shape. There are several fun- 
gus diseases which cause melon and 
cucumber plants to wilt, but the prob- 
abilities are that the cause of the 
trouble in our correspondent’s case is 
the larval form of the common beetle. 
This point may be determined for cer- 
tain by pulling up several of the af- 
fected vines by the roots, and exam- 
ining the roots to find the burrows of 
the small grubs. 

The practical way to treat this pest 
on a large scale is to plant an abun- 
dance of seed, so that there will be 
plenty of plants for both grower and 
beetles. Where practical, it is best to 
make about three plantings, four or 
five days apart. Those who wish to 
conduct an active campaign against 
the beetles should use a dust or spray. 
All of the following dusts have been 
used with some degree of satisfaction: 
Tobacco dust, air-slaked lime, road 
dust, one part of calomel mixed with 
four parts of flour, one part of: sul- 
phur mixed with three parts of slaked 
lime, one part of paris green mixed 
with twenty parts of wood ashes. The 
best spray is one-half pound of paris 
green mixed with fifty gallons of Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

The only sure way of preventing 
damage by the pest is to protect the 
plants with a screen. Such a screen 
is conveniently made by buying wire 
netting with a mesh slightly smaller 
than ordinary window screen. This is 
cut into strips a yard wide. Then the 
corners are cut off so that a circle of 
a yard in diameter is the result. This 
circle of wire screen is cut in half; 
then each half is bent over twice on 
itself, and hammered into position. 
Then it is spread out so that it makes 
a cone cover. One of these is put over 
every hill. This is rather expensive, 


We were riding in an observation car 
the other day with an educated gentle- 
man, an eminent physician, in fact, 
from a distant city, a man of fine cul- 
ture and extensive information. He 
could talk well about business, politics, 
science, literature; but, apparently un- 
consciously, he quite frequently made 
an irreverent use of the Divine name. 

We finally put the question: “Will 
you kindly tell me just why you 
swear?” He looked at us in great sur- 
prise and evident confusion, and re- 
plied that he was quite unconscious of 
profanity, that he shad acquired the 
habit when a boy, and had not been 
able to break himself of it. We said 
to him: 

“Do you swear before your mother?” 

He replied, “No.” 

“Do you swear before other women?” 

“No; but it takes a constant effort to 
avoid it.” 

“Then why swear before men?” 

Seeing his embarrassment, we then 
changed the subject, but he turned to 
lit dgain, and said he would give any 
money to be free from this disgusting 
\habit. 

This raised for the hundredth time 
the question as to why men swear, and 
we give our conclusions: Some men 
swear because they are inherently bad 
men, They curse their fellowmen be- 
cause they don’t like them. By giving 
{expression,to their hatred, they in- 
crease it; and these men are always in 
danger of violating the laws of men as 
well as of God. For we are told on 
the best authority that anger is the 
seed, murder the fruit. These men 
curse their Maker because they don’t 
like Him, and go thru the world feel- 
ing that they are convicted and under 
sentence, the date not being set. For- 


tunately, men of this kind are few; 











but on a small scale is probably the 
best plan. 

In case our correspondent finds that 
the trouble is melon wilt or one of the 
fungus diseases, we suggest that he 
make an effort to prevent its spread 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
It would be well to send a sample 
plant to Doctor Pammel, of the Iowa 
station, at Ames, for identification of 
the specific disease. P 


Milkweed 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is milkweed an annual or a peren- 
nial, or both? Will cutting it off make 
it stool out and thus cause the forma- 
tion of more seed pods? What is the 
best way to get rid of the pest?” 

Many folks make the mistake of 
looking on the milkweed as an annual 
which spreads oniy by seed.- As a 
matter of fact, it is a perennial which 
spreads both by seed and by under- 
ground root-stocks. In many respects, 
it deserves to rank as one of our worst 
weeds. 

Probably the most practical way to 
get rid of milkweed is to give the 
cleanest possible cultivation while the 
land is in corn. Cultivate frequently, 
preferably with a surface or blade cul- 
tivator, and then, if necessary, give a 
few hand-hoeings in the worst spots. 
Persistent cutting off of the leaves 
during the growing season will eventu- 
ally starve out the underground root- 
stocks of milkweed. 





Rape in Corn for Hogging Down 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have seven acres of corn that I 
want to hog down, and would like to 
sow rape in it. How many quarts of 
rape seed would you sow to thé acre, 
and what variety would you sow?” 


One year with anpther, it cerainly 
pays big to sow rape in corn at the 
last cultivation, for hogging down pur- 
poses. We advise four or five pounds 
per acre, broadcasted ahead of the 
last cultivation. A little more certain 
method is first to cultivate with the 
ordinary shovel cultivator, and then 
broadcast the rape seed and cover it 


“with a cultivator equipped with har- 


row teeth. Another method is to put 
in the rape with a single-horse wheat 
drill. However, if rain comes soon 
after cultivating, these extra precau- 
tions are likeiy to be so much time 
lost. 





The best kind of rape is the Dwarf 
Essex. There are a number of other 
kinds of rape on the market at the 
present time, the seed of which looks 
exactly like the Dwarf Essex, and we 
have no doubt that much of this rape 
will be sold for Dwarf Essex. It is 
time that the farmers of the corn belt 
and the seedsmen were getting togeth- 
er on this rape seed proposition, in an 
endeavor to make certain of the source 
and the quality of all rape seed. We 
know altogether too little about the 
different varieties of rape. 


Dead Horses as Hog Feed - 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of feeding dead 
horses to hogs? What is the food 
value of dead horses? There is a ren- 
dering works about two miles from 
where I live, and I can get all the 
dead horses Y want at $1° per head.” 

The ordinary dead horse contains 
about 150 pounds of protein or muscle- 
building material. In tankage or meat 








meal, this amount of protein would | 


cost $6 or $7. 


In dead horses, the pro- | 


tein is not completely available, but | 


there should easily be a dollar’s worth 
of protein in a form to be easily han- 
dled by tke hogs. 

There are two strong objections to 
feeding dead horses to hogs. In the 


first place, they are likely to gorge | 


themselves suddenly on meat, and be- 
come sick. In the second place, there 
is danger of the horse carcasses being 
diseased. 





Buckwheat 


A northern 
writes: 

“What do you think of buckwheat 
for this part of Iowa? My land is a 
dark loam soil with yellow clay sub- 
soil. How much should be seeded to 
the acre, and when should the seed 
be planted?” 

Buckwheat is most at home in the 
hilly country of western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. It is similar to 
the small grains in preferring a rath- 
er cool climate. However, it will 
grow vigorously under corn belt condi- 


Iowa 


tions, and will often mature a fair 
crop. 
Buckwheat is not a grass, like 


wheat, oats and rye. On the contrary, 
it is very closely related to such com- 
mon weeds as smart-weed, sour-dock, 
and sorrel. Careful study will reveal 
to any observer a similarity between 


(An editorial by Henry Wallace. Republished by request.) 


and yet there are altogether too many 
such for the good of society. 

There is another class of men who 
swear mainly for the sake of empha- 
sis. They do not mean any harm, nor 
do they mean to give any offense. 
Their education is evidently limited. 
They have too small a vocabulary. 
They have learned comparatively few 
words, and when they don’t know just 
what to say to make it emphatic, they 
piece it out with swear-words by way 
of emphasis. Their offense is con- 
doned, perhaps unwisely, because of 
their known lack of education. The 
majority of men who do swear, do it 
without giving it much thought. 

We have put this question many a 
time to men belonging to these class- 
es: “You will admit, my friend, that 
either there is a God or there is not. 
If there is, He is the Ruler of this 
world, and will settle all accounts. 
Therefore, it is very dangerous to use 
His name lightly. If there is no God, 
it is foolish, in fact, silly to do it. In 
either case you are giving offense to 
others who believe there is a God, who, 
in a measure at least, love Him and 
try to obey Him.” 

Once, when ‘riding on the box with 
the driver of a stage-coach in Califor- 
nia, when passing a house, a very beau- 
tiful young lady waved her handker- 
chief. We asked: 

“Who's that?” 

And he said: “That’s my girl. 
going to see her tonight.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“What's her name?” 

“Jemima.” 

“What would you think about me or 


I am 








do to me if I should speak disrespect- 
fully of her or use her name lightly?” 
“I’d knock you off the coach,” he 
replied. 
“But you have been making light of 
my Father by your profanity,” we said. 
He looked at us in great surprise, 
and said: “If God is your Father, then 
I'll not use His 
while you are on the coach.” 
And he didn’t. 


We have put this question in about, 


this way to hundreds of men of all 
ranks and conditions of life, and but 
once has it been resented, and that by 
an army officer. If a man swears in 
your presence more than once, it is 
because either you are not the kind of 
a man you ought to be, or else he has 
formed a wrong estimate of your char- 
acter, and it is time for you to correct 
that estimate in a kindly, gentlemanly 
way. When a man is rebuked in this 
way, there is not much danger of re- 
sentment, because, down in _ their 
hearts, men believe there is a God, and 


that one day there must be a settle- | 


ment. If you believe in Him and are 
trying to keep His commandments, 
men will honor you and will treat you 
with respect. It is a very bad man, or 


a very ignorant and foolish one, who | 


will not do so. \ 

If a woman swears, she at once low- 
ers herself in the estimation of any 
man who hears, be he brother, son or 
lover. And no less does any man, no 
matter what his relationship may be, 
lower himself in the estimation of a 
good woman, if he indulges in profan- 
ity. She may not say so, but she can 
not help putting just a little lower esti- 
mate on him, and sometimes a good 





correspondent | 








name lightly again | 


the seed of buckwheat and these com. 
mon weeds. 

Buckwheat requires only sixty to 
eighty days to mature, and matures 
best in the cool weather of the fall 
For this reason, it is generally plant. 
ed from the 15th of June to the 15th 
of July. In western Pennsylvania 
where it is most grown, it is quite 
commonly planted about July ist, ang 
is ready to harvest about the middle 
of September. It is seeded at the rate 
of from two to five pecks per acre 
the most common rate being about 
three and one-half pecks.’ There arg 
several standard varieties, the m 
popular being the Japanese, Silver 
Hull and Gray. 

Buckwheat ordirfarily yields from 
fifteen to twenty bushels per acre, ang 
the average farm price, during the 
past five years has been from 65 to 89 
cents per bushel. At the present time 
on the Chicago market, buckwheat ig 
selling for from $2.50 to $2.75 per ewt, 





Seeding Clover and Timothy 
in Corn 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“What do you think of sowing white 
clover, blue grass and timothy after 
laying by corn? I want this field for 
pasture next year. How much of each 
should be seeded?” 


A number of our readers have ne- 
ported very good results by seeding 
clover and grass in corn at the last 
cultivation. Red clover, unfortunately, 
often winter kills when seeded at this 
time, but we would expect timothy, 
white clover ars blue grass to come 
thru very nicely. We suggest that our 
correspondent broadcast a mixture of 
about seven pounds of timothy, three 
pounds of white clover, three pounds 
of red clover, and five pounds of blue 
grass per acre. He can broadcast this 
after or just ahead of the last cultiva- 
tion. To cover, it would help to fol- 
low with a harrow tooth cultivator. 
Instead of broadcasting, our corre- 
spondent might use a single horse 
drill. The danger with a drill is in 
covering too deeply. 

We feel that there are great possi- 
bilities in seeding grass mixtures of 
various kinds in corn at the last cul- 
tivation. We also feel that no one has 
yet had enough experience to advise 
as to just how this should be done, 
We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence along this line. 


WHY MEN SWEAR 


deal lower, than if he had shown prop- 
er respect for the Divine name. Down 
in the bottom of our hearts we all be- 
lieve in God; and if we but stop to 
think, we know that He is offended by 
anything so disrespectful as the use 
of His name in vain. 

How shall a man stop swearing? It 
is a difficult matter, if it has become 
a habit, unless you get right with God. 
In fact, the only way to live comfort- 
ably in this world is to be on good 
terms with its Maker. We can not 


! even be comfortable in a home where 


we are looked upon with disapproval, 
nor in a community or city. Much less 
can we have real comfort in this world 
unless we are in touch with the Power 
behind all things. 

Vulgarity may be suspected where 
there is profanity. There are profane 
men who are not vulgar, but few vul- 
gar men who are not profane. The two 
vices are first cousins, and one may 
always be suspected where the other 
is found. We have come to a stage ip 
our civilization where the man who 
is vulgar or profane carries a very 
heavy weight in the race of life. He 
will not long be considered a gentle 
man, no matter how fine his manners 
may be, how brilliant his intellect, nor 
how great his accomplishments. There- 
fore, the sooner a man breaks himself 
of habits of profanity, and even of 
veiled vulgarity, the greater will be 
his chances of success. 

Whether we believe in God or not, 
and whether we believe in the devil or 
not, it is not good form to use these 
names in common speech. There is 4 
proper use for the word “devil” and 
all that belongs to it, which is not 
profanity. He may be feared, an 
rightly; but he is not entitled to re 
spect. 
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ARMY Y.M.C.A.TENT. The Y. M.C.A. workers are with the army, in temporary camp NAVY RECRUITS IN A LEISURE HOUR. Thousands of recruits have been added to 
as well asin the training camp. Tents afford protection for reading, writing and game room, _ the navy in the last few months. These men are undergoing a thoro course of training at the 
when headquarters are temporary. In the concentration and training camps, big wooden build- various navy training stations. While their daily routine of drill is arduous, Uncle Sam_recog- 
ings are to be erected, one for each 5,000 soldiers. The work of the Army Y.M.C.A.is areal nizes the truth of the old saying that ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” During 
conservation of our soldier boys, morally, physically and spiritually. It should receive gener- leisure hours the recruits are encouraged to participate in games and various athletic contests 
ling ous support from every American home, and it does whenever its work is understood. as well, This photo was taken at the Boston navy yard, and shows the start of a 100-yard dash. 
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SELLING LIBERTY BONDS IN DES MOINES. The Liberty bonds of the United States government sold like the proverbial hot cakes in Des Moines. The business firms and investors 
took generous amounts, the shop girls and-clerks and laboring men all eagerly “did their bit,” and even the messenger boys and newsboys were among the investors. Many firms arranged to 
finance the buying for employes who wished to buy on small weekly or monthly installments. The Des Moines district was expected to take two million dollars’ worth asits share of the two bii- 

‘op- lion dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds issued. Over four millions were subscribed, and early returns show that the country over-subscribed the total issue by nearly one billion dollars. Indications 
wh are that 2,200,000 people subscribed for the bonds, in amounts varying from $50.00 up into the many thousands of dollars. The Treasury Department expects to fill all the orders from small invest- 
ors and to set a limit of $10,000 as the most that will be allotted to anyone, Those who did not subscribe for Liberty bonds may in some cases still secure them thru bankers. 
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whi AMERICAN ENGINEERS FOR FRANCE. Volunteer recruits from every ne of the country and nearly every branch of the building trade are represented in the engineering army 
. < Will soon leave for France. Their duty will be to help rebuild railroads, bridges, telephone lines and cities. Photo shows the first group of volunteers leaving Pennsylvania station, New 
Workeg¥; for the concentration camp at Fort Totten. There are railroad men of various lines of work, electricians, contractors and expert builders, traffic experts, bridge builders, cement 
ers and various other trades represented among the men in the picture. It is hoped that at least 10,000 men will volunteer for the engineering work in France. 
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Four Most Seasonable 
Farm Implements 


These labor-saving implements will play an important 
part in increased crop production. Buy yours now and 
save money, as prices are bound to advance, on account 
of greatly increased cost of material. 


Independent Grain Binder 


The Independent Binder thru its ex- 
cellent work in the field has won for 
itself a place on every farm, and the 
discriminating buyer, when looking 
over the various machines on the mar- 
ket, should give it careful considera- 
tion. The utmost care has been used 
in its construction thruout, both as to 
materials and workmanship, our aim 
being to simplify the machine as far as 
possible without reducing its efficiency, 
and to use materials of such character 
and quality as experience has demonstrated to be the most serviceable. It will success- 
fully handle the shortest as well as the heaviest lodged and tangled grain in a manner 
that is agreeably surprising, and has also been used to cut cane and kaffir corn, one of 
the most severe tests to which a grain bindercan be placed. These machines are built 
in 6, 7 and 8 foot cut, which are the most popular sizes with the American farmer, and with 
or without tongue trucks and transport trucks as desired. 


Independent Corn Binder 


In our limited space it is impossible to 
do justice to the description of the In- 
dependent Corn Binder. This binder is 
not built with unnecegsary weight, but 
is constructed with astrong, rigid frame 
of high carbon steel, and in every way 
made to withstand the hardest wear 
and strain thatcan be imposed upon the 
machine. It is well braced to keep it in 
perfect form, and where there is a pos- 
sibility of any shaft being affected by 
severe pressure, self-aligning boxes are provided which insure smooth and easy running 
without friction. The dividers extend five feet eight inches in advance of the knives and 
the machine is so balanced that they can be raised or lowered with ease toconform 
with the irregularity of the field and the condition of the corn. The corn is cut and car- 
ried in an upright position to tne binder, which binds the bundles in the same vertical 
position, The binder has an adjustment of ten inches; you can bind from twenty to 
thirty inches from the butt; you can make this adjustment from the driver’s seat. We 
also make a special binder to meet the demands of territories where extremely short 
corn is growr. 


Independent Giant Mower 


The Independent Giant Mower having ar- 
rived at as near the stage of perfection as 
jt is possible for any machine to reach, the 
only question remaining is that of selecting 
the size whijch is best adapted to use in the 
particular locality where the machine is to 
be operated. This machine having with- 
stood the most rigorous tests under the 
varying conditions in the field, which, after 
all other claims that might be made, is the 
final and highest point of attainment 
striven for, is entitled to recognition as be- 
ing the best the market affords, and should, 
therefore, receive the attention and con- 
sideration of every implement dealer and farmer. This type of mower is built witha 
wide, heavy frame, long itman and high wheels with a wide face and deep lugs to insure 
sufticilent stability and traction power to carry a long cutter bar, and is equipped with a 
5, 6 or 7 foot cutter bar as may be desired. 


Independent Rake—Self Dump 


The Independent Self Dump Rake is built 
with astrong and durable frame, made to 
successfully withstand the hard work and 
severe strain imposed upon it when raking 
heavy crops such as clover and alfalfa. 
The steel wheels are made with wide hubs 
and staggered spokes so welded and riveted 
to the tire that the wiaeel is practically of 
one piece. The tires are concave, which 
adds to the strength and prevents slipping. 
The frame is constructed of the best angle 
steel and few bolts are used in the entire 

: constraction of the rake. Nothing has been 
left undone to make this rake a first class, strong and durable implement. It embodies 
the highest standard of material and workmanship, as well as modern principles which 
have proved practicable by experience and rigorous tests. 

























Eighteen Different Types of Independent Implements 


Made in One Factory at Plano, Illinois 
The Birth Place of the Harvester 


Grain Binders Wagons Harrows 
Corn Binders Gasoline Drills 
Mowers Engines Grindstones 
Rakes Pump Jacks Spreaders 
Plows Handy Carts Cultivators 


These implements are as near perfection and 100% efficient as youcan get. They give as 
high a degree of satisfaction as any manufactured. Try an Independent Implement 
and you will be satisfied. It Is your business year after year we desire, and we solicit 
your business thiS-year, believing that you will be more than pleased with what we have 
to offer. 

(n account of the greatly increased cost of material, prices are bound to advance. Buy 
now and save money. 

Independent dealers are in practically every town, but if your dealer does not handle 
the Independent Line, you are invited to call at any of our branch offices or write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Our catalog is yours for the asking--write for it today, 


THE aia HARVESTER COM ING 


“THE FARMERS CO- 
PLAN O. ILL. U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fargo, No. Dak. Minneapolis, Minn. Great Falls, Mont. 


Lincoln. Neb. 


Madison, Wis. Wichita, Kan. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 


























[F EEDING QUESTIONS } 


Corn Bran for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of corn bran, and writes: 

“IT am sending you a sample of feed 
which I am mixing with rye in the 
from of a thick slop. My hogs do fine 
on this mixture. What is the value of 
this feed as compared with ear corn 
for hogs?” 

Corn bran is made out of the thin, 
papery hulls of the corn kernels. A 
few fine particles of starchy material 
also find their way into the corn bran. 
It is a very light feed, apparently quite 
fibrous. Analysis indicates, however, 
that corn bian is very similar in com- 
position to ordinary corn, altho only 
about two-thirds as rich in protein and 
carbohydrates. On the basis of analy- 
sis, we would value corn bran at $40 
a ton when ear corn is/$1.50 per bush- 
el. We do not know of any experi- 
ments with corn bran for hogs, but 
very much doubt if it compares as fa- 
vorably with corn as the analysis in- 
dicates. In fact, we are very much 
surprised that our correspondent has 
been able to get such good results 
with corn bran mixed with ground 
rye. - 

Corn bran and ground rye are some- 
what similar in composition, and for 
the best results both of them should 
be supplemented with muscle-building 
feeds, such as tankage, oil meal or 
skim-milk. Since corn bran is a rath- 
er coarse feed, we would aim not to 
feed more than a pound or two of it 
per hog daily. 


Corn and Gluten for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“With corn at $1.50 per bushel and 
gluten feed at $53 per ton, which ought 
a person to feed to his pigs and to his 
old sows which are being fattened off 
this fall?” 

At these prices, we would not de- 
pend on either feed exclusively. In 


fact, we would be inclined to allow - 


the pigs to be the judge, allowing 
them to eat all the corn they want out 
of one self-feeder and all the gluten 
they want out of another. Of course, 
if the idea is to hold back the pigs 
and fatten them on new corn this fall, 
it will be necessary to use a different 
plan, and in such case we would aim 
to feed corn and gluten half and half. 
If the pigs are on pasture, we believe 
that they can balance their ration 
splendidly on corn and gluten, but if 
they are in the dry lot, we would be 
inclined to feed them, in addition, 
some oil meal or tankage. Oil meal at 
less than $55 a ton is decidedly worth 
while considering, with corn and glu- 
ten as high as tney are at present. We 
would aim to feed the average hog, on 
full feed, from one-half pound to a 
pound of oil meal daily. 


Pig Feeding Question 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise feeding shelled 
corn in self-feeders to pigs that are 
on good alfalfa pasture?” 

It is a big problem to know just how 
to handle this spring’s pig crop’ on 
pasture. Corn is so high that it takes 
nerve to feed very much of it. For 
this very reason, we are inclined to 
think that the farmer who takes a 
chance and feeds his spring pigs heav- 
ily on pasture, will probably make the 
most money. : 

We would not be at all surprised if 
this year’s spring pig crop would start 
coming to market two or three weeks 
later than usual next fall. In the case 
of March or early April pigs, it may 
be worth while making an effort to 
push them along as rapidly as pos- 
sible for an October or early Novem- 
ber market. If this effort is made, we 
would suggest allowing the pigs all 
the corn they want in one self-feeder 
and all the tankage they want in an- 
other. Even on alfalfa pasture, we 
would advise allowing the pigs free 
access to tankage as well as to corn. 
We strongly advise against allowing 
pigs free access to tankage in case 
they do not have all the corn they 
want to eat. An alfalfa and corn com- 
bination does very nicely, but lowa 








experiments indicate quite conclusive. 
ly that tankage in addition helps mat. 
ters considerably, and with price ra. 
tios as they prevail at present, tank. 
age or meat meal is an especially googq 
proposition. 

Most farmers are making no serious 
mistake in carrying their hogs thry 
the summer on pasture with as little 
grain as possible. This is the safe 
thing to do, altho we rather fee] that 
there is a chance of making bigger 
money by pushing the spring pigs 
along rapidly. Nevertheless, the aver. 
age man is not justified in taking the 
chance of putting any large amount 
of $1.50 corn into pigs which may gel 
for no more than $10 or $11 in De 
cember. In this case, we would try to 
feed the average pig one-fourth to 
one-half pound of tankage daily, to. 
gether with about two and a half 
pounds of corn per hundred pounds of 
live weight per day. With good al- 
falfa, rape or clover pasture, it might 
be well to feed even less than this, 
carrying the pigs along in very thin 
flesh until new corn is available. The 
chief objection to such very light 
feeding is the probability that nearly 
every other farmer will do the same 
thing, thus exposing the hog market 
to very sudden breaks some time dur- 
ing the late fall or early winter. In 
the case of late spring or early sum- 
mer pigs, it is worth while consider. 
ing carrying them thru the winter and 
feeding them out for the March or 
April market. 





Corn Versus Oats for Horses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“With corn at $1.50 per bushel, and 
oats at 65 cents, would it pay to sell 
corn and buy oats to feed brood mares 
and colts? Do you think it would pay 
to feed colts oats or anything else 


o 


while running on pasture? 

We roughly figure that oats are 
worth just about half as much per 
bushel as corn for all kinds of horses. 
With corn and oats at the prices men- 
tioned, we certainly would rely chiefly 
on oats. 

The average man does not believe 
in feeding colts on pasture, especially 
with feeds at present prices. This 
may be the correct policy, with stock 
of nondescript breeding, but with colts 
containing a considerable proportion 
of draft blood, we believe it would be 
wise to feed from three to five pounds 
of oats or other grain per head daily. 





Corn and Tankage for 100 
Pounds of Gain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How much corn and tankage does 
it take to make 100 pounds of pork? 
Does the age of the hogs make any 
difference? These hogs will be fed in 
dry lots.” 

Some people have been able to make 
100 pounds of gain on thrifty shotes 
by using only 350 pounds of corn and 
30 pounds of tankage. On the average, 
we would figure on about 400 pounds 
of corn and 25 or 30 pounds of tank- 
age. As hogs get older and fatter, wé 
would figure on 450 or 500 pounds of 
corn and 10 or 20 pounds of tankage. 

These figures apply to first-class 
conditions. Many men find it impos- 
sible to do this well, either on account 
of poor shelter, or on account of para 
sites troubling their hogs. 


Horse Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“With corn at $1.55 per bushel, bran 
at $1.80 per cwt., oil meal at $2.90 per 
ewt., shorts at $2.20 per cwt., and oats 
at 82 cents a bushél, what would make 


o” 


a good work horse ration? 


Under such conditions, we would de- 
pend largely on shorts, mixing: them 
with enough bran and oats to lighten 
them up sufficiently so that the shorts 
will not be eaten too rapidly. We 
would not use corn at $1.55 per bushel 
with other feeds at the prices men- 
tioned. A pound or two of oil meal 
the ration will probably be decidedly 
worth while, but for the most part we 
would depend on shorts, bran and oats. 
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Boys Corner. 


ent is for beginners. We talk here 

ut the simple things of farming; about the soil 

d bow it was made; how plants grow init; about 
~ animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
farm ony cat their feed and grow. We want to study 
a enone things and many more, and any time any- 
a) wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
ots to tell us something which he has noticed, 
or he will write us. 


we hope 
Alfalfa 


eee 

If alfalfa has never been grown on 
your home farm, I wish that you would 
try to bring it about to get an acre or 
two seeded this August. Everyone 
who can spare the time should make 
an effort this year to see if they can 
get alfalfa to grow. Alfalfa deserves 
to rank with oats, corn, wheat and red 
clover as one of the most wonderful 
farm plants in existence. Its habits 
are just a little different from any of 
these other plants, and for that reason 
most people have trouble in getting it 
started. 

Before starting to grow alfalfa, be 
sure that the soil is rich either in lime 
or manure. On most good corn soils, 
alfalfa will grow fairly well without 
the application of either lime or ma- 
nure. But even on the very best soils, 
a ton of lime or ten tons of manure 
per acre will help the alfalfa amazing- 
ly, and will often increase the yield 
by one-half a ton to two tons per acre. 
The easy way to tell if the soil needs 
lime is to buy a dime’s worth of blue 
litmus paper at the drug store. Place 
a strip of the blue paper in contact 
with some moist soil for several min- 
utes. The way to do this is to make 
a ball of soil, split it, insert the litmus 














This departm 








‘paper, and press together and hold for 


a few minutes. If the paper is turned 
red, the soil needs lime. Occasionally, 
alfalfa will grow fairly good on soil 
which needs lime, but on such soils 
the application of lime ordinarily will 
increase the yield by at least a ton to 
the acre. 

Several years ago, just before seed- 
ing thirty acres to alfalfa, we applied 
perhaps ten different kinds of fertiliz- 
ers to strips across the field. Most 
of the substances, including lime, ap- 
peared to have very little direct effect. 
But manure showed up strong from 
the very outset. The mamured strip 
was weedier than any of the rest, but, 
in spite of that drawback, the alfalfa 
was far stronger, and from that day to 
this it has outyielded the other strips. 
Alfalfa appreciates manure almost as 
much as corn does. 

Over most of the corn belt, the prac- 
tical time to sow alfalfa is in August. 
Good stands are often secured by sow- 
ing in the spring, in the same way as 
red clover. On very ,rich soils, free 
from weeds, some people have been 
able to get one or two crops of alfalfa 
hay the first year, by planting the al- 
falfa by itself in April. But ordinarily 
the practical plan is to plow up the 
oats stubble as early in July as pos- 
sible, and then disk and harrow the 
ground until a firm, level, finely pul- 
verized seed bed is secured. This 
means hard work, but a good stand of 
alfalfa is such a wonderfully valuable 
thing that it repays the hard work 
spent to secure it. Any time from the 
latter part of July until the middle of 
September—preferably just before a 
rain—seed your alfalfa. The easy way 
is to broadcast and harrow, using fif- 
teen or twenty pounds of seed per 
acre. Drilling is all right, and in the 
hands of a careful person gives better 
results than broadcasting; but most 
folks make the mistake of drilling too 
deeply, and, as an average of the ex- 
verience of nearly a thousand Iowa 
farmers, the broadcasted alfalfa has 
actually proven to be considerably su- 
perlor to the drilled alfalfa. Some peo- 
ple use only five or six pounds of al- 
falfa seed per acre, and get fairly good 
stands, while other people seem to 
think they must use twenty or twenty- 
five pounds of seed. Under ordinary 
farm conditions, it seems to be safer to 
use a heavy seeding, say twenty 


pounds, but wherever all conditions 
are favorable, the seeding of only five 
or ten pounds per acre seems to give 


Just as good results. In case of doubt, 
seed heavily, even tho it does cost two 
or three dollars more per acre. 

What is the best kind of alfalfa to 
i Several years ago, I planted 
eoraska-grown alfalfa seed in one 
ee ordinary Dakota-grown alfalfa 
Seed in another plot, and several va- 





rieties of Grimm in another. For sev- 
eral years, there seemed to be no dif- 
ference between the different varie- 
ties, but last winter the ordinary Ne- 
braska and Dakota varieties killed out 
very badly, while the Grimm varieties 
came thru in excellent condition. At 
the Iowa experiment station, for sev- 
eral years, they had several hundred 
varieties on test, and have found that, 
everything considered, the Grimm va- 
rieties of alfalfa are most desirable, 
being both hardy and heavy yielding. 
The Turkestan varieties of alfalfa 
proved to be very hardy, but did not 
yield heavily. A few strains of Ne- 
braska and Kansas-grown alfalfa 
proved to be almost as hardy as the 
Grimm varieties, but for the most part 
the ordinary Kansas, Nebraska and 
Dakota-grown alfalfas winter killed 
badly last winter. The chief objections 
to the Grimm varieties of alfalfa is 
the fact that the seed costs two or 
three times as much as seed of ordi- 
nary alfalfa. Five or six dollars per 
acre is a heavy price to pay as insur- 
ance against winter killing. If you 
are going to sow only an acre or so of 
alfalfa, I would suggest using half 
Grimm seed and half ordimary alfalfa. 
You might also try some Cossack al- 
falfa, which undoubtedly is one of the 
hardiest varieties known, but which 
at the present time is even higher in 
price than the Grimm. 

Alfalfa doesn’t do its best unless 
inoculated. The easy way to inoculate 
is to use the glue method, just before 
seeding. Dissolve two handfuls of fur- 
niture glue in a gallon of boiling wa- 
ter. After the glue solution has cooled, 
sprinkle it over the seed in a wash- 
tub, stirring sufficiently to make sure 
that all the seeds are slightly moist- 
ened. Then sprinkle over the moist- 
ened seed finely pulverized, dry, sweet 
clover or alfalfa earth. You can get a 
little of such earth either from around 
sweet clover plants along the road- 
side, or from an old alfalfa field which 
is well inoculated. Dry out the soil in 
the shade, and then powder it finely. 
It requires about two or three quarts 
of the finely powdered earth to each 
bushel of seed, and about one quart of 
the glue solution for each bushel. The 
finely powdered ‘earth carries the nec- 
essary bacteria, and if it is thoroly 
mixed with the seed, which has been 
made the least bit sticky with the 
glue solution, there will be a few small 
dust particles, containing many bac- 
teria, clinging to each seed. Be care- 
ful not to get the seed too sticky, or 
it will ball up and be difficult. to sow. 

Thousands of practical growers of 
alfalfa go to no more bother in seeding 
alfalfa than in seeding red clover. But 
intlocalities where alfalfa has not been 
grown very extensively, it is often nec- 
essary to take all the precautions I 
have suggested, applying lime and 
manure, as well as inoculating. 

It is especially important that we 
learn to grow more alfalfa, on account 
of the war. Alfalfa produces more 
high-class hay per acre than any other 
crop, and it will do more toward mak- 
ing our corn go further with our cattle 
than any other crop. By growing more 
alfalfa, it will be possible to release 
millions of bushels of corn for human 
consumption. The corn belt boys who 
become past-masters in the art of 
growing corn and alfalfa need not be 
afraid, in the long run, of making good 
money in farming. 





The Bran Market 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I can buy wheat bran at $30, laid 
down at my station. Would you ad- 
vise me to buy it now to feed to my 
dairy cows next winter? Do you think 
that it might be cheaper later?” 


As an average of the past ten years, 
bran has reached its lowest point dur- 
ing the months of July, August and 


September, while the highest point has 
been in the late winter and early 
spring. As to whether or not bren 
will follow its customary trend this 
year, we can not say. Something at 
least depends on price fixing legisla- 
tion in its effect on wheat. At $30 a 
ton, bran is far cheaper proportion- 
ately than corn, but about the same 
as oats. As an average of the past 
ten years, a ton of bran has sold in 
the winter for the value of thirty-five 
to forty bushels of corn or fifty-five 
to sixty bushels of oats. On the basis 
of present December futures of corn 
and oats in Chicago, this would mean 
an oat price for bran of around $30 a 





ton, or a corn price of around $40 a 
ton. While there is a real possibility 
that bran may be cheaper later, we 
believe that our correspondent will 
make no serious mistake by stocking 
up with bran at $30 a ton, provided he 
has a good place to keep it. In view 
of the possibility of price-fixing legis- 
lation, as well as the fact that bran 
ordinarily rules at its lowest. during 
the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, it may be just as well to wait 
a month or two before buying. 





The Rat Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the most effective way to 
get rid of rats? I have read of put- 
ting out some stuff that would start 
a disease among rats, but don’t re- 
member what it was. Can you give 
me any information about it? I put 
out four slices of bacon, with a lib- 
eral amount of strychnine on them, 
but I found no dead rats after they 
had eaten it.” 


We republish the following sugges- 
tions concerning the destruction of 
Tats: 

The one essential in the eradication 
ef rats and mice is a strong determi- 
nation to get the best of the pests. 
Ordinarily, there is no one method 
that proves to be entirely effective. 
To begin with, it is well to use a poi- 
son. A phosphorus paste poison can 
be bought at any drug store. This 
paste, when spread like butter on 
bread or cheese, will kill many rats 
and mice when eaten by them. The 
poison makes the animals which have 
partaken of it so thirsty that they 
search for water at once, and if they 
do not find it on the premises, they 
will leave, in an endeavor to find it. 
The greatest objection to the phos- 
phorus paste poisons is that some of 
them contain so much phosphorus that 
they are likely to catch fire. In fact, 
Professor Lantz proved that some 
commercial phosphorus pastes, when 
exposed to the sun and rain, change 
so that they set fire to paper. Aside 
from this slight possibility of fire, 
phosphorus paste poisons are among 
the best. 

Strychnine is a good rat poison. 
Mix two grains of powdered strychnia 
with enough butter to cover a strip of 





cheese six inches long and an inch 
wide. Spread the butter on such a 
piece of cheese. Then cut the strip 
of cheese into six or seven pieces, 
and put the poisoned bait in the gran- 
ary or cellar, where the rais and mice 
are causing the damage. - 
After poison has killed all -of th 
pests that it is possible to get in that 
way, it may next be advisable to try 
trapping. The ordinary spring rat and 
mouse traps, which can be bought at 
any hardware store, are probably the 
most satisfactory. If the combined 
methods of poisoning and trapping do 
not rid the premises of the pests, we 
suggest writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 369, and to the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, at Boston, 
for Bulletin No. 1, on “Rats and Rat 
Riddance.” 





Millet After Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What kind of millet could I sow 
after cutting oats the Fourth of July, 
for hay? Should I plow or disk the 
ground?” 

If the millet is desired for hay, we 
would suggest the use of the common, 


Hungarian or Siberian varieties. If 
grain is desired, we would advise what 
is known as proso, Manitoba millet, or 
broom-corn millet. As to the best 
preparation of the soil for millet, that 
depends entirely on conditions. Ordi- 
narily, we believe that it will be ad- 
visable to plow and then disk and har- 
row. However, there are some soils 
where merely disking would be suf- 
ficient. Much depends, of course, on 
the labor available. 

Of the common, Hungarian or Si- 
berian millet, we suggest about three 
pecks per acre for hay, but of the 
proso for grain, we would suggest only 
one and a half pecks per acre. 


Kodak Owners 


The most critical find our printing and developing 
satisfactory. Fast colors, best chemicals, latest 
improved appliances, expert operators, same low 
prices. Developing roll films, 10 cents roll, any size. 
Printing, 2+x4t, 3 cents each; larger up to 4x5, 4 cents 
each—black and white with white borders. Money 
returned for ones not good enough to print. Direct 
dealing saves you money and time. Return postage 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. Work mailed 
back same day. 

BOSWORTH &CO., Dept. A, Ames, Ia. 
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Stockman’s Special Knife 


UT of over 900 different kinds 
of ““Keen Kutter” brand 
knives this Stockman’s Special 

is the most popular of all. The blades 
are made of best razor steel, properly 
tempered and ready for hard service. 
There is one 38-inch clip blade, one 
2{-inch surgical or pruning blade 
and one punch blade for cutting any size buckle holes in harness, lace 
Fully warranted in every respect. 


Given as a reward to any one sending a club of four new subscribers to 
Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 75c each per year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $3.00 to pay for the following four 
new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer for one year each. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





HEARTS AND 


his department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOMES 


Letters on subjects of ~~ tay 








By the Way 


When the Secretary of Agriculture 
thinks it necessary to send a special 
appea! to the women of the United 
States, urging them to avoid waste, 
and when he tells us: “If only a single 
ounce of edible food, on the average, 
is allowed to spoil or be thrown away 
in each of our 20,000,000 homes, over 
1,300,000 pounds of material would be 
wasted each day,” it behooves us to 
seek where we may save. ° 

Soon the farmers will be trading 
work for haying, and later on for har- 
vesting and threshing. In some places 
the neighbors have wisely formed a 
threshing ring, which is so planned as 


to relieve the farm wife by providing. 


that the men take their own dinners, 
and go home for supper, We doubt if 
the neighborhoods without a thresh- 
ing ring would be willing to ask the 
men to take a cold dinner, but there 
seems no good reason why every farm- 
er should not go home for supper. The 
gain would be two-fold—a saving of 
food which is wasted by the uncer- 
tainty as to the amount required, and 
overabundance made ready for emer- 
gencies, which is frequently wasted in 
part, and also the lifting of what is 
often the proverbial “last straw” from 
the back of the farmer’s wife. 

If the custom of going home to sup- 
per were established in every farm 
community, the neighbors would drive 
home before unhitching, thus saving 
also horse feed, which is often wasted 
by being dealt out by lavish hands, 
and we believe the farmers would be 
glad of the’ change. Many a time, a 
farmer sits down reluctantly to his 
neighbor’s supper table, thinking im- 
patiently of the chores that wait at 
home. He dislikes to seem rude by 
refusing the hospitality which urges: 
“You must eat anyway; better eat 
here, where supper is ready.” 

Farmers are hospitable creatures. 
They dislike to feel that a man who 
has been working for them is going 
away hungry, but there is another way 
to look at this question. The amount 
of food in the world is limited; we are 
feeling the shortage’in the United 
States. When we waste, we are tak- 
jing the food out of some hungry mouth. 
The neighbor who kas traded work 
will let his neighbor go home hungry, 
and both will be the better for the rest 
after a hard day’s work before eating. 
When what we served on our tables, 
and even what we threw out, was 
served or wasted without injury to 
our fellowmen, we could afford to put 
up with the waste and the weariness 
attendant on serving supper to men 
after the day’s work. 

Conditions are now such as have 
never before confronted us. We dare 
not waste what others need—neither 
food nor strength—not even on the 
altar of hospitality. “Whoever needs 
me is my neighbor.” Let us make it 
the thing for the near neighbor to go 
home to supper, that the distant neigh- 
"bors in our cities or among our allies 
may be fed. 





c Knitting for the Navy 


A letter from a boy in the navy says 
that the boys are delighted with the 
comfort kits sent out by the women, 
and that they are especially anxious 
for sleeveless jackets, nelmets and 
mittens. A Comforts Committee bul- 
letin, concerning the work of the men, 
gays: 

“Men are called on for long periods 
of picket-boat duty, or other work 
which exposes them to trying condi- 
tions of sea and weather. It becomes 
desirable to have civilian organiza- 
tions furnish to the navy, free of 
charge, certain useful articles of 
clothing and equipment. We hope that 
our local organizations will meet this 
need. They will be supplied with knit- 
ting instructions and samples prepared 
by the Woman’s Section of the league, 
and by our National Comforts Com- 
mittee, of Washington, D. C., accord- 
ing to standards approved by the 
navy. It is the intention to have each 
state and each locality, so far as prac- 











ticable, make up articles for the ship 
named for that state or locality.” 
One lady in Des Moines offered to 
knit twelve dozen pairs of socks if 
the wool were furnished her, and she 
is well on in the work, knitting all the 


time. Taking your knitting with you 
is becoming fashionable. Idle hands 
are few. 





Separator Butter 


Something closed the cream hole in 
our separator, so that we got cream 
almost too thick to run. After a short 
time in the refrigerator, it was thick 
enough to slice. As an experiment, we 
salted it lightly and put it on the 
table instead of butter. The family 
liked it quite as well, and we expect 
to continue using what we now call 





Farmer John. 





separator butter. The thick cream 
doubtless would not be as satisfactory 
when warm, and yet it can not be 
worse than melted butter. 

As a spread, mix some of this thick 
cream with brown sugar and spread 
on the bread. Mix either brown or 
granulated sugar with it, and serve 
over hot gingerbread. With hot bis- 
cuits, the separator butter is equally, 
satisfactory. Certainly we will not 
churn butter for our own table so long 
as the members of the family are sat- 
isfied with unchurned butter, and no 
matter how small an amount we have 
of this, we know it will not be strong. 





Bread—the Staff of Life 


Harry Snyder, in a paper presented 
before the American Chemical Society, 
said: 

“Extensive experiments conducted by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, covering a series of years, have 
plainly demonstrated that the flours with 
the larger particles containing the bran 
are not so completely digested and ab- 
sorbed by the body as the fine flours con- 
taining no bran. The bran and wheat 
offals sell for 14% to 1% cents per pound, 
while flour sells for 2% to 3 cents per 
pound. 

“There is present in flour approximate- 
ly 6 per cent of the nutrition proteins of 
the ‘A’ or highest grade, which is twice 
as much as is found in milk. Besides 
these, there are 6 per cent more of gliadin 
and similar proteins to serve for general 
conservation purposes. 

‘The eastern, northern, central and 
western states all consume more flour 
than the southern states, the general av- 
erage being 5.3 bushels per capita. As- 
suming the wheat to weigh 60 pounds per 
bushel, and to yield 72 per cent of flour, 
it would be equivalent to 240 pounds of 
flour consumed per capita in the United 
States. A family of five persons, two 
adults and three others, either children 
or elderly persons, would use 1,200 pounds 
of flour per year. Assuming this average 











flour (the total flour from the wheat) to 
contain 11.5 per cent protein, the 1,200 
pounds of flour would, therefore, contain 
about 138 pounds of protein. The average 
dietary of the family called for .92 of a 
pound of protein per day, or 336 pounds 
per year; that is to say, over 40 per cent 
of the most expensive and most impor- 
tant nutrient in the daily dietary of the 
average individual of the United States 
is supplied in the flour. Consuming six 
bushels and more per capita of wheat, 45 
per cent or more is thus supplied. Calcu- 
lations based upon the amounts of food- 
stuffs consumed by the average family, 
according to statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, show that flour 
costs about one-tenth as much as all oth- 
er foods combined, altho it furnishes over 
40 per cent of the total protein and over 
50 per cent of the energy of dhe daily 
ration. 





Canning Chicken 


When the time to ‘‘swat the rooster’ 
comes, do not take him (or them) to mar- 
ket unless you know that the price he 
will bring will pay better than canning 
him for future use. Half of the distaste 
for old rooster is imagination. We don’t 
like the thought of eating him instead of 
a nice, fat hen. We think of him as 
tough, and so he tastes tough. An old 
bird properly cooked furnishes a nutri- 
tious meal. 

Instructions sent out by the extension 
department of Iowa State College, for 
canning poultry, are as follows: Kill the 
fowl and draw at once; wash carefully 
and cool. Cut into convenient sections; 
place in a wire basket or cheesecloth, and 
boil until the meat can be removed from 
the bones. Remove from boiling liquid 
and ‘take the meat from the bones. Pack 
closely into glass jars; fill the jars with 
the pot liquid. After it has been codn- 
centrated one-half, add a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt per quart of meat, for sea- 
soning. Put rubber and cap in position, 
not tight; sterilize in hot-water bath for 
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three and one-half hours; five Pounds of 
steam pressure, two and one-half hours: 
five to fifteen pounds of steam pressure, 
one hour. Remove jars, tighten covers 
invert to cool and test the joint. Wra 
jars with paper to prevent bleaching 
Before using old jars for anythin 
sterilize the jars and lids, to destroy m 
germs, which would cause decay, A 
examine for defective jars. Place the ~ 
top on the jar without the rubber. Turn 
the top down tight. If the thumb 
can be inserted between the top and the 
glass, the top is usually defective. , 
place the rubber and the cap in position 
and screw down lightly. Pull the rubber 
from its position. Release it. If the 
rubber returns to its position between 
the top and the jar, the top is defective, 





Chiggers 

The discomfort caused by these irritat. 
ing little pests is quieted by the appli. 
cation of collodium. This is a four per 
cent solution of pyroxilin or soluble gun 
cotton in alcohol and ether. When eo}. 
lodium is applied to the skin, the alcohol 
and ether evaporate, leaving a colorless 
and transparent contractile film which 
adheres to the skin. Collodium is algg 
good for use on hang nails. Keep tightly 
corked. The liquid court plaster sold by 
druggists gives the same results. 





Poor Man’s Drop Cakes 


A delicious little cake for lunch bag. 
kets and tea is made as follows: Boil one- 
half box of raisins in a cup of water. Take 
off the stove and add one cup of sugar 
and one-half cup of lard. Let cool. Add 
one-half cup of water, one-half teaspoon- 
ful each of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, 
two.cups of flour, and one teaspoonful of 
soda. Bake in a slow oven. A good des- 
sert can be made of this by serving hot 
with hard sauce or cold with whipped 
cream, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Jerry Muskrat wouldn't play. He said 
he was getting ready for the cold winter 
by building a new house. So he begins. 

Splash! Jerry had disappeared into the 
Smiling Pool. Presently, over on the far 
side where the water was shallow, it be- 
gan to bubble and boil as if a great fuss 
was going on underneath the surface. 
Jerry Muskrat had begun work. The wa- 
ter grew muddy, very muddy indeed, so 
muddy that Little Joe Otter and Billy 
Mink climbed out on the Big Rock in dis- 
gust. When finally Jerry Muskrat swam 
out to rest on the end of a log, they 
shouted to him angrily. 

“Hi! Jerry Muskrat, you're spoiling our 
swimming water! What are you doing, 
anyway?” 

“I'm digging for the foundations for my 
new house, and it isn’t your water any 
more than it’s mine,” replied Jerry Musk- 
rat, drawing a long breath before he dis- 
appeared under water again. 

The water grew muddier and muddier, 
until even old Grandfather Frog began to 
look annoyed. Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Otter started off up the Laughing Brook, 
where the water was clear. The Merry 
Little Breezes danced across the Green 





“I’m going to build a house,” 


replied 
Jerry Muskrat. 

Meadows to play with Johnny Chuck, and 
Grandfather Frog settled himself com- 
fortably on his big green illy-pad to dream 
of the days when the world was young 
and the frogs ruled the world. 

But Jerry Muskrat worked steadily, 
digging ard piling sods in a circle for the 
feundation of his house. In the center he 
dug out a chamber from which he planned 
a long tunnel to his secret burrow far 
away in the bank, and another to the 
deepest part of the Smilng Pool, where 
even in the coldest weather the water 





would not freeze to the bottom as it would 
in the shallow places. 

All day long, while Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter a the Merry Little Breezes 
and Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse and all the other 
little meadow people were playing or lazily 
taking sun naps, Jerry Muskrat worked 
steadily, Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun, look- 
ing down from the blue, blue sky, smiled 
to see how industrious the little fellow 
was. That evening, when Old Mother 
West Wind hurried across the Green Mea- 
dows on her way to her home behind the 
Purple Hills, she found Jerry Muskrat 
sitting on the end of a log, eating his 
supper of fresh-water clams. Showing 
just above the water on the edge of the ' 
Smiling Pool, was the foundation of Jerry 
Muskrat’s new house. 

The next morning, Jerry was up and at 
work even before Old Mother West Wind, 
who is a very early riser, came down 
from the Purple Hills. Of course, every- 
one was interested to see how the new 
house was coming along, and to offer 
advice. 

“Are you going to build it all of mud?” 
asked one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“No,” said Jerry Muskrat, “I’m going 
to use green alder twigs and willow shoots 
and bulrush stalks. It’s going to be two 
stories high, with a room down deep un- 
der water and another room up above, 
with a beautiful bed of grass and soft 
moss.”’ 

“That will be splendid!” cried the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

Then one of them had an idea. He 
whispered to the other Little Breezes, and 
they all giggled and clapped their hands. 
Then they hurried off to find Billy Mink 
and Little Joe Otter. They even hunted 
up Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

Jerry Muskrat was so busy that he paid 
no attention to anyone or anything else. 
He was attending strictly to the business 
of building a house that would keep him 
warm and comfortable when the long, col 
winter should freeze up tight the Smiling 
Pool. 

Pretty soon he was ready for some 
green twigs to use in the walls of the 
new house. He swam across the Smiling 
Pool to the Laughing Brook, where the 
alders grow, to cut the green twigs which 
he needed. What do you think he found 
when he got there? Why, the nicest lit- 
tle pile of green twigs, all cut ready for 
use, and Johnny Chuck cutting more. 

“Hello, Jerry Muskrat,” said Johnny 
Chuck. “I’ve cut all these green twigs 
for your new house. I hope you can us? 
them.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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ae : 
Ahaz, the Faithless King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 8, 1917. IL Chronicles, 23; 
printed, 1-5, 20-27.) 

“And Ahaz was twenty years old 
when he began to reign; and he 
reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem; 
and he did not that which was right in 
the eyes of Jehovah, like David his 
father; (2) but he walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel, and made also 
molten images for the Baalim. (3) 
Moreover, he burnt incense in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt 
his children in the fire, according to 
the abominations of the nations whom 
Jehovah cast out before the children 
of Israel. (4) And he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in the high places, and 
on the hills, and under every green 
tree. (5) Wherefore, Jehovah his God 
delivered him into the hand of the 
king of Syria; and they smote him, 
and carried away of his a great multi- 
tude of captives, and brought them to 
Damascus. 

“(2) And Tilgath-pilneser, king of 
Assyria, came unto him, and distressed 
him, but strengthened him not. (21) 
For Ahaz took away a portion out of 
the house of Jehovah, and out of the 
house of the king and of the princes, 
and gave it unto the king of Assyria; 
but it helped him not. (22) And in the 
time of his distress did he trespass 
yet more against Jehovah, this same 
king Ahaz. (23) For he sacrificed un- 
to the gods of Damascus, which smote 
him; and he said, Because the gods of 
the kings of Syria helped them, there- 
fore will 1 sacrifice to them, that they 
may help me. But they were the ruin 
of him, and of all Israel. (24) And 
Ahaz gathered together the vessels of 
the house of God, and cut in pieces the 
vessels of the house of God, and shut 
up the doors of the house of Jehovah; 
and he made him altars in every cor- 
ner of Jerusalem. (25) And in every 
city of Judah he made high places to 
burn incense unto other gods, and 
provoked to anger Jehovah, the God 
of his fathers. (26) Now the rest of 
his acts, and all his ways, first and 
last, behold, they are written in the 
book of the kings of Judah and Israel. 
(27) And Ahaz slept with his fathers, 
and they buried him in the city, even 
in Jerusalem; for they brought him 
not into the sepulchres of the kings of 
Israel; and Hezekiah his son reigned 
in his stead.” 

In 1845, A. H, Layard, excavating in 
a mound at Mosul, a few miles south 
of the ancient city of Nineveh, was 
about to abandon his trench as an un- 
profitable venture, when he came upon 
a monolith of black marble, about six 
and one-half feet high, and covered 
with inscriptions and bas-reliefs. It 
proved to be the famous black obelisk 
of Shalmaneser IJ of Assyria. It is of 
peculiar interest because it pictures 
Jehu, king of Israel, paying tribute to 
the king of Assyria. That was in 842 
B. C., when Assyria took her first toll 
of Israel. 

In the hundred years that intervene, 
the power of Syria, which had acted 
as a buffer between Assyria and Israel, 
had crumbled, and Assyria is maneuv- 
ering for the control of Palestine, the 
bridge of the nations. Tiglath-pileser 
lll is upon the throne of Assyria, a 
Shrewd, far-seeing, energetic king. He 
is known to have planned his cam- 
Paigns several years in advance. He 
was the first eriental king to work out 
a policy for the government of the 
Conquered provinces. He laid the 
foundation for the greatness of Assy- 
rla’s power. The situation in Palestine 
was Critical. Only a few years before 
Ahaz came to the throne of Judah, this 
great warrior had been there, and had 
found the southern kingdom too strong 


48 yet to conquer. But he is biding his . 


time and only awaiting the favorable 
moment. It must have seemed almost 
too good to be true when Ahaz invited 
Sea in. The three kingdoms, Syria, 
Srael and Judah, united against him, 
could have held him at bay, but Ahaz 





gave him the opportunity to levy a 
fearful tribute on Judah, completely 
annihilate Syria, and remove the last 
vestige of independence from Israel. 
Assyria was absolute master of Pales- 
tine, and never lost her grip upon it 
until she was overthrown, one hun- 
dred and fifty years later, by the ris- 
ing power of Babylon. 

During the sixteen years of his 
reign, Ahaz, with all the resources 
and equipment inherited from his 
grandfather, the great Uzziah, and his 
peace-loving father, with the opportu- 
nity of a great political crisis in the 
affairs of Palestine, only succeeded in 
securing a place of ignominy in the 
inscriptions which decorated the walls 
of the palace of Tiglath-pileser in his 
royal palace at Calah, The record of 
Chronicles tells us why. Liké all man- 
kind, he was born into a set of circum- 
stances, but those circumstances did 
not account for his failure—they nev- 
er do. The peculiar circumstances of 
our lives only determine the nature 
of the tests we must go thru in char- 
acter building. The success or the 
failure of our lives is wholly deter- 
mined by whether we select the right 
road or the wrong road thru our cir- 
cumstances. 

Ahaz selected the wrong road. “He 
did not that which was right in the 
eyes of Jehovah.” A crooked road is 
always convenient looking, because 
you can’t see around the turns, and 
you can always persuade yourself that 
trouble is not there. Ahaz evidently 
decided that Uzziah and Jotham had 
been a little too narrow-minded, so he 
proposed to be “broad” in matters of 
religion, and “liberal” in matters of 
morals. Those are beautiful terms 
when rightly used, but, like many oth- 
er beautiful terms, they are sometimes 
used to cover things which need a 
mask. He wanted to be broad with- 
out doing any thinking and to be lib- 
eral without having any conscience. 
So in addition to the worship of Je- 
hovah in the temple, he put Baal in 
the high places, and Moloch in the 
valley. It is a little difficult for the 
modern mind to catch the significance 
of that act. Today almost every large 
city in the country is struggling with 
the problem of the social evil. We are 
rapidly coming to realize that for the 
sake of civilization and the race, it 
must be stamped out. When Ahaz re- 
established in Judah the worship of 
Baal, he simply took the social evil, 
clothed it in the garb of religion, and 
put it within easy access of all the 
people of the land. That seems a 
thing incredible to us in this day, with 
our perfect Christian enlightenment; 
but, slip back into the heathendom of 
this very age, and the same thing pre- 
vails. The culture of India is being 
rather highly thought of by some se- 
lect circles, but in its native haunts it 
is still actually worshipping the god 
of lust, its votaries are still dedicating 
their daughters to immorality, and 
conditions prevail, as a direct result 
of their religious beliefs, that no mis- 
sionary has the courage to discuss in 
public. 

That is what Ahaz put upon the 
high places, and he put a more hor- 
rible thing in the valleys. The lan- 
guage of Chronicles is not figurative 
here. “He burned incense in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt 
his children in the fire.” He actually 
took his own babes, cast them into the 
fiery lap of Moloch, and burned them 
to a cinder. The two worships did not 
flourish side by side by accident. 
When lust is worshiped in the high 
place, the god of cruelty takes toll of 
his innocent victims in the valley. 
When the restraints of decency and 
purity are cast aside, then childhood 
no longer has any sacredness. The 
saddest story which comes out of the 
heathen lands is the story of the 
sinned-against little ones. Here is the 
testimony of &“missionary: “I looked 
down into the face of a little baby. It 
was dead, but I went to work, feeling 
that it must breathe. I was ordered to 
stop, for it was only a ‘bint’ (Egyptian 
name for a little girl).’” Where the 





heathen temple in India still stands 
for impurity, the mothers still cast 
their children into the Ganges. We 
could make some startling applica- 
tions of the truth to our own civiliza- 
tion. 


When we begin to understand what 
these things really meant to the life 
of Israel, we begin to understand some 
things in the Bible which otherwise 
are inexplicable. We can begin to un- 
derstand why it was that God fought 
the battle with His people over that 
issue to the very death, and why He 
literally uprooted them and trans- 
planted them in order to cure them of 
the plague. The captivity did it. Af- 
ter they came back from captivity, 
they were not a perfect people, but 
they were perfectly cured of idolatry. 
They never went back to it. We can 
also understand why it was that when 
a king who had God’s revelation, and 
knew better, deliberately set himself 
to destroy the last vestige of morality 
among God’s people, that God would 
stir up the kingdoms against him to 
destroy him. When the Chronicler 
says, “Therefore Jehovah his God de- 
livered him into the hand of the king 
of Syria,” it is not merely an oriental 
way of saying that he had enemies to 
meet that he was not strong enough 
to conquer. It is only an age-long 
way of saying his deliberate choice of 
a crooked way brought him squarely 
up against God’s purposes. He refused 
to fit into the machinery of God’s 
providence, and was destroyed by the 
friction he produced. 


His abandonment of God led him in- 
to three fatal errors. He was unable 
to recognize his great enemy. Assyria 
was the dark cloud on Judah’s horizon. 
Had he been in touch with God, he 
would have been thinking in big 
enough circles to realize it. God» did 
not leave him without a warning. He 
had Isaiah, and Isaiah was the shrewd- 
est, most far-seeing statesman of his 
age. When Ahaz was contemplating 
this alliance with Tiglath-pileser, God 
sent Isaiah to meet him. Isaiah told 
him that these two kingdoms, Israel 
and Syria, which had combined against 
him, were only two tails of smoking 
fire-brands. In other words, they were 
burned out, amd were not to be feared. 
God promised him, thru Isaiah, that 
these could not prevail against him. 
But he could not trust the God who 
could have saved him. The armies of 
Assyria looked so much more substan- 
tial. He invited the lion in to devour 
him. The lion was obligingly hungry 
for the feast. The ease with which 
Tiglath-pileser prevailed against these 
little kingdoms, one at a time, proved 
the words of Isaiah only too true when 
he called them tails of smoking fire- 
brands. 

Ahaz was also utterly unable to see 
his real strength. Israel was never a 
world-power, and did not need to be. 
Had it not been for her sacred history, 
she would have been utterly forgotten 
ages ago. God placed her in one of 
the most strategic spots on the face 
of the earth. She touched all the civil- 
izations of her time. The only guar- 
antee of success at any time was not 
her political strength, but the consist- 
ency with which she worked out God’s 
purpose for her. As long as she did 
that, God marshaled the forces of the 
world to serve her. When she re- 
fused to do that, the forces of the 
world arose and crushed her. Success 
is still built upon the same basis. The 
real strength of any man in any crisis 
is his conscious adoption of God’s pro- 
gram for him. It is still true that when 
a man or a nation will serve God, the 
forces of the world will serve that man 
or that nation. Not by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit, is a law in the 
spiritual world that has never been 
repealed. 

Ahaz also was hopelessly confused 
in his spiritual senses. He had fol- 
lowed a crooked road, until in the last 
turn he had come upon a desert where 
there was no road. Because he had 
not succeeded, he made up his mind 
that it must be because he did not 
have the right kind of a god. At the 
time of his ignominy, when he bowed 
his neck to the conqueror in the city 
of Damascus, where all the little kings 
of Palestine were assembled to exalt 
the glory of Tiglath-pileser, he saw a 
gorgeous Damascus altar that struck 
his fancy. As soon as he got home, 
he discharged God, closed up the tem- 
ple, built an altar like the one he saw 
in Damascus, and swore his allegiance 
to the god of Syrig, Only the inspired 
words of the psalmist are quite ade- 
quate to the situation: “He that sit- 
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teth in the heavens will laugh, the 
Lord will have him in derision.” After 
all, I wonder if he didn’t make the 
mistake to which men of all ages are 
prone, the mistake of supposing that 
God is to serve them, instead of real- 
izing that they are given responsibili- 
ties in order that they may serve God. 





Note—The text for the above lesson 
is taken from a portion of the Scrip- 
tures not heretofore used in the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons; 
hence has not been covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The notes for this 
lesson were prepared by the Rev. W. 
P. McCormick, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents poh, postpats. Order 
by number and give size or age. rite plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us te 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with s “Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing sane pindnes are to be worked, price 5c per 


cops. postpaid. 
ddress all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 




















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, | 











No. 8334—Ladies’ Corset Cover—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. The 
garment may be made with or without 
the shield and peplum. 

No. 8354—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. The long sleeves may be 
made with or without the cuffs. Straight 
pants are given. 

No. 8351—Misses’ Sport Blouse—Cut in 
sizes 14 to 20 years. Blouse may be made 
with or without the applied front box 
plait. 

No. 8336—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 46 inches bust measure. The dress is 
in one piece, and the sleeves may be long 
or short. 

No. 8344—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Long or short sleeves 
may be used. 





The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, ®. ¥. 
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Flour City 
Tractors 


Made in Four Sizes 
A System of Carburetion that 


Insures oe —— 


KEROSENE 


POWERFUL ECONOMICAL 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


Simple design, easy to 
operate, abundance of 
power, running expense 
and upkeep exception- 
ally low. 


Built for Hard Service 


Write for Catalog 


-KINNARD-HAINES CO, 
857 44th Ave. Ne. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








This year, above all others, you ‘should protect your hogs 
from disease and unsatisfactory profits, You should save 
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GADE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


are cheaper than oth- 
ers because they last 
longer, have fewer 
parte and use 
One-Third Less 
Gasoline 
Only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. In- 
vestigate the Gade before you buy 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. (Eng. Dept.), iowa Falls, la. 








With same feed plus plenty 
of water. Our free book tells 
how you can prove this with- 
out costing one cent. 
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Farming in Eastern Asia 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





CHINESE MANCHURIA 


Manchuria is six and one-half times 
the size of Iowa. Iowa and the four 
states bordering it, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Missouri, could all be 
placed in Manchuria, and there would 
be more than 20,000 square miles to 
spare. The population of Manchuria 
is about fifteen millions, most of whom 
live in the country and are farmers. 


The chief city of Manchuria is Har- 
bin, with a population of about 80,000. 
Only fifteen years ago the site was an 
open prairie, but one night in 1897 
two Russians pitched their tent on the 
spot which is now the center of this 
great city; but more about this later 
on. 


The writer landed on Manchurian 
soil at Dalny, also called Dairen. This 
is only a couple of hours’ run from 
Port Arthur, where occurred the great 
battle of the Ironclads in 1904. This 
was really the first time that modern 
battleships had ever been put to the 
actual test. This city is said to con- 
tain a population of 75,000, but it does 
not look it. It is quite a modern city, 
with a splendid street car system. The 
streets are well paved, and many of 
the buildings are substantial. There 
is but one English hotel in the city, 
and the prices are very high, for that 
country at least. 

The great industry of South Man- 
churia is the cultivation of the soy 
bean. The bean production of Man- 
churia for 1909, as compiled by the 
South Manchurian Railway Company, 
was 1,999,100 tons. The value of beans 
imported into Great Britain alone for 
1910 amounted to about $6,000,000, and 
most all came from Manchuria. Ac- 
cording to Edward C. Parker, writing 
for the Review of Reviews from Muk- 
den, and quoted by Mr. King, the bean 
cake shipments from Manchuria in 
1908 amounted to $15,000,000. This 
gives an idea of the enormous crop of 
beans in this country. 

On visiting the Y. M. C. A. at Dalny, 
the writer asked the secretary what 
were the chief sights of the city, and 
he replied: “We* have nothing but 
bean mills here.” There are two great 
modern mills and about forty native 
mills in the city. Eight varieties of 
beans are grown in Manchuria for 
commercial purposes. The plant grows 
from two to three feet high, and the 
pods are about two inches long. The 
most common is a yellow bean. The 
use made of them is soy (sauce), Chi- 
nese paste (cheaper than soy), bean- 
curd, and also in the form of flour, for 
soup. Bean refuse is used as a ferti- 
lizer and for fattening pigs. The oil 
is used as an illuminant, a lubricant, 
and in cooking as a substitute for lard. 
In South China it is also used in mak- 
ing a waterproof cloth, paper umbrel- 
las and lanterns, and the oil is also 
mixed with lacquer for manufacturing 
varnish and printing ink, according to 
the Chinese Yearbook. Bean cake is 
used as fodder for animals, and also 
as a fertilizer. In Europe this bean oil 
is said to be used largely for soap and 
in the manufacture of toilet powders, 
etc. 

Dalny is the terminus of the South 
Manchurian Railway, which is now 
controlled by the Japanese. A fast 
express train runs three times each 
week from Dalny to Changchun, via 
Mukden. Boarding this train at noon, 
it gave an excellent opportunity to see 
the people in both village and country. 
This was a “train de luxe,” and made 
up of first-class dining and sleeping 
cars only. Attached to the train was 
as fine an Ameritan Pullman car as 





you see on the Rock Island or North- , 


western. The car the writer was in 
was one of the finest cars of the east- 
ern pattern. Each compartment was 
for two persohs only, and fitted out 
with lavatory, writing 
lights and good beds. 


| 


desk, electric | 
The berths are | 


made up sideways in the car instead | 


of lengthwise, as in our cars. 

The soil of South Manchuria is of a 
reddish cast. The farmers are not in 
@ prosperous condition as compared 
with farmers in this country, but much 
better off than in China proper. The 
farms, too, are much larger than in 
any other country in the far east, ex- 
cepting, of course, Siberia. As _ this 


was in the early part of November, 
people were getting ready for winter. 
The farm houses are all small and un- 
comfortable. The Manchus are much 
larger in stature than the regular Chi- 
nese, and they are a hard working 
people. But few children are seen 
anywhere. The main traveled high- 
ways are quite often along the rail- 
roads, and one sees hundreds of farm- 
ers with cattle (sometimes donkeys) 
hitched to rude wagons or carts, haul- 
ing their produce to market. They of- 
ten have a time with their cattle when 
the train comes along. In one place 
the oxen were frightened, and with 
their heads up and tails flying, were 
running across the plowed field. The 
driver was not far behind, running as 
fast as he could, and looked as though 
he were mad as a hornet. 

For a long distance the railroad 
runs up a fertile valley. Here, and 
in fact all through Manchuria, during 
1910, an awful scourge in the form of 
a plague swept away thousands of the 
inhabitants. When a person got the 
plague there was absolutely no hope, 
as there were no recoveries. It often 
happened that whole families perished 
—as the breath of one stricken would 
convey it to others. It spread like 
wildfire from town to town. Here in 
Manchuria the ground was frozen so 
hard that it was impossible to dig 
graves, and when it was proposed that 
the bodies bé cremated, this fright- 
ened the people as much as the plague 
itself, as these people have such a 
horror of burning the dead. In many 
cases bodies were hid in the snow and 
remained all winter. The government 
was almost powerless in trying to 
stamp out the disease, but in the 
spring of 1911 it ceased as suddenly 
as it had started. 

Mukden has been called the Asiatic 
Armageddon, as during the Russian- 
Japanese war a portion of it was al- 


ternately, eight different times, in the | 


possession of Russians and Japanese, 
so says Marcus Taft, in “Strange 
Siberia.” Reaching the city at night, 
it was impossible to explore the most 
interesting portion. A change of cars 
was not an unpleasant experience, as 
the stations are side by side. The city 
contains something like 160,000 peo- 
ple, and many of the buildings are 
substantial. This is just about half- 
way from Dalny to Changohun, where 
we strike the branch line of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

To the writer, the most interesting 
city in these parts is Harbin. This is 
a city about the size of Des Moines. 
This locality is the center of a great 
agricultural district, and Harbin, like 
Jonah’s gourd, almost sprang up in a 
night. Less than two decades ago it 
was a great open prairie. 


Hominy Feed Versus Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the value of hominy feed 
as compared with corn, pound for 
pound?” 


We have been using hominy feed 
for several years, and find that it 
makes an excellent corn substitute. 
In Ohio and Indiana experiments, they 
found that, pound for pound, hominy 
feed was slightly superior to corn meal 
as a hog fattener. The chemical com- 
position indicates that it is very simi- 
lar to corn, being somewhat richer in 
fat, and not quite so rich in starch. It 
is claimed that hominy feed can not 
be fed in quite such large amounts 
to fattening steers as corn meal, for 
the reason that after a time the large 
fat content of the hominy feed tends 
to put the steers off feed. In our ex- 
perience, we have found hominy feed 
splendid for both fattening hogs and 
dairy cows. Like all other mill feeds, 
hominy feed should be bought subject 
to guaranteed analysis. A good-grade 
of hominy feed should be guaranteed 
to contain at least 10s er cent crude 
protein, 7 per cent crude fat, and 60 
to 65 per cent carbohydrates. 

We regard hominy feed as a good 
buy so long as it costs about the 
same, pound for pound, as ground 
-COrn, 
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SANITATION 


1S THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 











You can make all live-stock 


quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the last ten years to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease. It has done it, and 
KRESO DIP No.1 will do the same for 
you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. 
easy touse. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





It is 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ctc. 


We will send you free a booklet on how 











to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 
We will send you free a booklet on how 
to protect your hogs from lice and para- 
sites and disease, 
Write for them. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 
TAB TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements,| 
Thickened, Swollen ‘Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain, 
Does not blister, remove the hair of, 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a_ bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 M free; 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, wounds,| 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1.00 a bottle at drug- 
gists or —_ Will tell ig “1 if you 
write. ade in the U. S. A 


W. F. YOUNG, 6, P.0.F., 89 Tomple St., “teratiod Mase, 














COLIC == 
iF IT FAILS 
There is no time to waste when a horse gets colic. 


( Py agp Bd eon —— 
price $ ore 
you egal foot fs ergire — an anything elee vou can get. You 


Fleming's Veots et Veterinary Adviser 


flesggioge the apes forme ot Celie ond f te rik how @ 
em. 


mite fe ‘Bros oko 
211 Union Stock 108. Ch Chicagey tt. 





Your Silage” 


Silver-cut Silage is ‘‘different."* Cut : 
yours the ‘‘Silver’’ way. Make it mold- 
proof. Packs Jy tight—ferments properly — 
makes bette for stock. orld-record 
animals eat T itecriecd cilage, ‘Ask for book, 
on Silverized Silage—convincing proof, 

“Ohio” features—beater feed, spring-proof knives, 
friction reverse, direct drive. ‘The leader ev2 ry- 
where. Seven sizes. 40 to 300 tons a day—4 J 
horse-power gas to big ee. 


The Shiver Mite. Co. 


Salem Ohio 
Ask for catalog and 
epecial printed matter 


Calf Feeders 


25 CENTS EACH 


The best thing to teach a calf to 
drink. You may send stamps for one, 
or send your check for ¢1.00 for five. 


M.H. MADSEN, Kimbailton, lowa 
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GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON. Formos, Kans. 








Catalo s Live stock men! Let us joe 
g your sale catalogs and stat 
ery. Wecan give you fine work. Write 


The White Printing Co., | Hebron, Ne 





Please mention this paper when writing: 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Making Cheese at Home . 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me a reliable recipe 
for making cheese? I would like to 
make it for our own use. I have writ- 
ten to an agricultural college for a 
bulletin on cheese-making, but they 
do not seem to have any.” 

The ordinary process of making 
cheese at factories can not be fol- 
lowed out on the ordinary dairy farm, 
because it requires too much time and 
is too complicated. Good farm cheese 
can be made, however, by a simpler 
process. Many farmers make all their 
own cheese for about half of what it 
would cost them at retail. In order to 
avoid the complications the commer- 
cial cheese-makers have to overcome, 
the process should be started imme- 
diately after the milk is drawn. Any- 
one familiar with handling milk can 
make a uniformly good cheese with 
the plan in any farm home. The fol- 
lowing directions aré taken from a 
bulletin issued by the Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural College: 

“The cheese should be started im- 
mediately after milking, the milk first 


being poured from one vessel to an- | 





“A little experience will teach one 
the proper time for cutting the curd. 
To test this, a good way is to insert 
the index finger into the curd. If the 
curd breaks clean across it, without 
many flakes remaining on the finger 
when it is lifted thru the milk, the 
curd is reddy for cutting. A regular 
cheese knife is best for cutting. There 
should be one with horizontal blades 
and one with perpendicular blades. If 
one is making cheese only occasional- 
ly, however, he may not feel like in- 
vesting in these knives. A wire bread 
toaster may be used as a substitute. 
The curd is first cut lengthwise and 
then crosswise of the vat or boiler, 
until it is cut into cubes about the 
size of a kernel of corn. 

“Stir the cut curds gently by hand 
for about three minutes, and then heat 
slowly to 98 or 100 degrees, keeping it 
constantly stirred while it is being 
heated. It should be kept at this tem- 
perature for about forty minutes. To 
tell when the curd is cooked enough, 
take up a handful and squeeze it gent- 
ly, holding it for a moment. Then open 
the hand, and if the curd falls apart, 
it is cooked firmly enough. After 
cooking, drain off the whey and fill 
the mold with the curd. A wooden or 
tin pail may be used as a mold, if no 
regular cheese mold is available. Holes 
should be in the bottom of either, how- 
ever, to permit the whey to escape. 
The diameter of the pail should be 
between eight and ten inches, and 





















































other, or dipped, to remove the ani- 
mal heat. If one has a milk cooler or 
aerator, the pouring or dipping is not 
essential. As soon as the animal heat 
is removed, the milk is poured into 
s0me sort of a vat or large wash boil- 
er. If one wants rich-looking cheese, 
it is best to use some cheese color, 
which can be bought at any dairy sup- 
ply house. About a teaspoonful of 
cheese color is needed to each sixteen 
gallons of milk. The mixing is done 
with a large dipper, the color first 
being mixed with a quart or two of 
milk. 

“After this process, the next step is 
to get the milk at a temperature of 
between 86 and 89 degrees. It should 
hever be heated by adding warm wa- 
ter. This will retard the rennet ac- 
tion. The heating may be done by 
Placing the boiler or vat in which the 


milk is placed, on a stove, where it | 


can be brought up gradually to the 
Suggested temperature. While it is 
being heated, the milk should be con- 
Stantly stirred. Rennet extract is then 
added at the rate of one ounce to a 
hundred pounds, or twelve gallons, of 
milk, this first being diluted in about 
ten times its bulk of cold water. This 
diluted solution is then stirred into 
the milk. Instead of the rennet ex- 
tract, rennet tablets may be used for 
Curdling the milk, one small tablet be- 
ing required for each five gallons of 
milk, or one large tablet for twenty- 
five gallons of milk. The small tab- 
lets are about the size of a dime, and 
the large tablets are about the size of 
rs quarter. The rennet tablets should 
Inst be dissolved in a small quantity 
of cold water and then poured into the 
milk. Precautions should be taken not 
4 have the milk any colder than 86 
cag or above 89 degrees when the 
Eanet is added. After adding the ren- 
t, stir the milk gently for two or 
ed minutes, and let it stand until 
curd is firm enough to cut. 





| 








enough curd put in to make the cheese 
three or four inches high. An old- 
fashioned lever press will answer the 
purpose for pressing the curd. The 
accompanying sketch illustrates the 
method more plainly than one can de- 
scribe it. 

“The lever stick should be about 
twelve feet long, while the weight may 
consist of a pail containing rocks or 
earth. The box upon which the mold 
is placed is set about three feet from 
a wall, post or tree, on which the slat 
is nailed. One end of the gtick is 
placed under this slat. Have a board 
block about half a foot square to set 
on the mold, and rest the stick on this. 
Do not apply full pressure at first. 
This can be regulated by hanging the 
pail about half way between the mold 
and the end of the stick. After the 
cheese has been in the press for a 
few hours, it is taken out and dressed. 
At this point, one should wrap around 
the cheese a piece of cheese-cloth 
about six inches wide, and _ long 
enough to go around it. Fold it down 
smoothly over the sides and put a cap 
on each side. Then put the cheese 
back into the mold and apply more 
pressure by moving the pail to the 
end of the stick. When the cheese 
has been in the press for about five 
hours, it is taken out and salted. 


“To salt the cheese, make a brine 
of salt water as strong as possible. 
Sprinkle salt on the exposed surface 
and put the cheese in the brine, and 
leave it there for about forty-eight 
hours, turning it every twelve hours. 
After the cheese has been in the brine 
the proper length of time, take it out, 
remove the cloth, wipe it dry, and lay 
it on a cellar shelf. As soon as it has 
become reasonably dry on the outside, 
dip it in hot paraffin, to kill all mold 
spores, and to prevent evaporation. 
The best temperature for curing it is 
between 55 and 65 degrees. If kept at 
this temperature, it should be ready to 








use in from two to four months. Heavy 
salting retards the curing process, 
while light salting hastens it. Cheese 
made from an over-cooked curd will 
cure more slowly than that which is 
cooked just right.” 

One hundred pounds of average milk 
will make about ten pounds of cheese. 
In order to make a cheese weighing 
six or seven pounds, seven or eight 
gallons of milk should be used. Many 
farmers make their own cheese twice 
a year, usually in May and October. 
With cheese at 30 cents a pound, one 
would be realizing about $3 per cwt. 


for his whole milk. Home-made cheese | 


is an excellent food, supplying an 
abundance of muscle-building material 
for the body, and it is a good food 
with which to supplement the average 
foods used on the farm table. 





Handling the Milk Test 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the law with regard to the 
use of a milk and cream testing out- 
fit? We are getting such an outfit. 
We live on a farm, and our neighbors 
may want us to test their milk and 
cream.” 

There is no law covering the use of 
milk and cream testing, outfits on the 
farm. The lowa law forbids anyone 
to misread a test of milk, cream or 
butter for the purpose of deceiving 
anyone as to the true fat content of 
the article tested. 





Silo Sealing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your inquiry as to the 
best method of sealing a silo, I will say 
that I have tried various methods of 
sealing in the fall, after filling, and 
consider sawdust the best, as by this 
method I have lost practically no sil- 
age at all. It is my opinion that saw- 
dust would be best for sealing a silo 
at this time of the year, putting it 
directly on top of the silage to a depth 
of six inches, and using sawdust that 
has gone thru the sweat. On an eight- 
een-foot silo, this would mean two 
wagon-loads of sawdust, of twenty- 
six inches each. 

If your inquirer uses this method, 
or any other method, I shall be glad 
to hear thru your paper what his re- 
sults are when he opens his silo. 

BE, A. FISCHER. 

Page County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The best luck I have ever had in 
sealing a silo, either when freshly 
filled or after feeding thru the win- 
ter, is to cover the silage with about 
a foot of wet, rotten straw from 
around a straw pile. Have the straw 
thoroly wet, and tamp down well, and 
there will be very little if any spoiled 
silage. 





\ 


F. C. McCLUNG. 

Wapello County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to sealing a silo, I have 
received very good results, with hard- 
ly any loss, by covering the silage with 
cheap roofing paper, not weighted 
down. 

J. C. DE BRUIN. 

Marion County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last spring we had a little ensilage 
left in our silo, and we took a couple 
of loads of real wet straw from the 
bottom of an old straw stack, and put 
it on top of the silage, and tramped it 
down well. We opened the silo again 





in August, and found that very little of | 


the silage was spoiled. 
GEORGE JENSEN. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have had good success in sealing 
a silo with sawdust. I put on about 
ten or twelve inches of the sawdust, 
and tramp it down solidly. 

C. A. WOLLAM. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In sealing a silo, let me suggest, as 
you have already said, to use a good, 
heavy grade of roofing paper, cut to 
fit the silo after the top of the silage 
has been nicely leveled. Let the strips 
lap over well, and place over each lap 
a piece of any kind of board, which 
should also fit the silo around the 
edge. If, in addition, your correspond- 





s 
ent will put on top of this a good layer 
of some kind of straw, preferably from 
a straw stack that has started to rot 
down, and will wet and tramp same, 
he will not have any $50 loss of silage 
at any time he may wish to uncover 
the silage. I have been thru the mill, 
and know whereof I speak. 

J. G. THOMSEN. 
Audubon County, Iowa. 








The Cow Knows~but SHE can't talk. Ask the Dealer. 








From the Cows —_s-= 
And note the increase in the milk production. Cows cannet 
give the maximum amount of milk when their energy ia 
drawn upon to switch flies from their backs. Dairy farmers 


know this and have striven for years to find a preparation 
that would keep flies away. This is done effectively 


With SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


which is sold in gallon cans. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is the 
one ideal preparation. It does the work; will not gum the 
hair nor harm the hide. 

Send for circular which tells of other farm uses for SO-BOS- 
SO KILFLY and references from large breeder of blooded 
cattle. 


The H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S.A. 








| SAFE—RELIABLE 


Heavy base anchors doing 
away with guy wires, air 
tight cypress doors reduc- 
ing to the minimum silage 


loss, one-piece Pregon fir 
staves, are features of Ver- 
nier silos that make them 
unusually satisfactory. 

VERNIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, le. 
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ww Highland Park College 
oe = 
, 7x — Moines, Iowa 
For many years the leading college of 
Music and Oratory in the middle west. 
year opens September 11, 5 
ull co 
College Of Musie pin Vane ie 
Organ, Violin, Orchestra, Band and Pubhe 
School Music, A regularly appointed Con- 
servatory of Music with studios at the College and 
in thecity. Faculty of r ized artist 
Students of all degrees of ad t 
include Ors- 


College of Oratory (oo 3.iie Speak. 
ing, et Art and mon he Cultare. ‘Teachers 
is cet oe tee equipped Expenses are 

Nable. Send for catalog. State course 
































most reasonable. te 
in which you are interested. A 


Hightand Park College of Music and Oratory 
103 Evelld Ave., Des Moines, lowe | 











ONE MAN CAN RUNIT: 


DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK with A NEW 19/7 MOOER 
LITTLE WHIRLWINOConcrere Mien 

Just the mmer you have always wanted, hand oe 
power, just the size you need, at. price you'd tke 
to pay. Do your work m 1-5 the lime and cut on® 
the backache. Like the $300.00 mers, but sampler 
The Leader of Little Mixers. 


















b clean, and delivers « batch of about 3 cubsc fect 
minute. Only real practical mmer for farmer ov 
contractor Satistaction guaranteed ov 
your meney back. Reference any La Crome 
Bank or Dus Agency Write for circulars op 
order from this ad and avoid delays 


/ ‘© LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER C2 
426 Gould St., LACROSSE, WI SIN. 


8 MEN CAN'T STICK IT! 
MEDICATED CRUDE OIL FOR HOGS 


A most efficient, non-poisonous vermin killer and 
disinfectant. Twice as effective as pure crude oll, 
requiring a much smaller application t@ do the same 
work. Kills lice, ticks, fleas, destroys Mits and eggs 
aud completely frees the animal from the grip of the 
vermin. Never faila—your money back if !t doesn’t 
do the work. Fifty gallon barrel, $5.50. If desired, 
return empty barrel prepaid and we wil! allow $1.00 
rebate. Agents wanted. 


INDEPENDENT OIL CO., 









Bridgeport, Ht. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Drinking Fountains 

The drinking fountains which will 
do for chicks during the cool spring 
months, when germ life is less abun- 
dant, will need watching, scalding and 
cleansing by sunning, during the hot 
months. If they are the kind into 
which the chicks climb with their feet, 
put a brick in, if nothing better of- 
fers. Shallow milk pans or deep pie 
tins make good drinking fountains, if 
protected from the chicks. Some 
breeders have a wire platform, on 
wire legs, which they put over the 
pan, and the chicks drink between the 
wires. Others use siats or cover the 
center of the pan. In the house where 
chicks are large enough to reach up 
or fly up, put the drinking vessel on 
a shelf. 

Whenever the vessel is filled, rinse 
it thoroly. Fine dust settles in the 
bottom of any vessel, and this in time 
becomes slimy and germ-laden. . At- 
tention to the cleanliness and the 
placing of the drinking vessels is a 
great help towards keeping the chicks 
well. 





Dip 

An Iowa reader writes: 

“My chickens start to cheep, and do 
so continuously till death, which usu- 
ally comes within two hours after the 
first symptom. Their bodies are fey- 
erish. Sometimes the tongue becomes 
horn-like at the end. The condition 
was first noticed among incubator 
chicks, but is also among chicks with 
hens.” 

Cheeping chicks almost invariably 
have head lice. Look out for mites 
and lice. These chickens have what 
is known as “pip,” a condition rather 
than a disease. This is due to mouth 
breathing when the nostrils are closed 
by catarrh, cold or fever. The skin 
of the mouth and tongue becomes hard 
and dry, and a bony tip forms on the 
tongue. First correct any unsanitary 
condition. Give plenty of fresh air, 
and make sure the birds are not trou- 
bled by mites or lice. Put a few drops 
of equal parts of glycerine and water 
on the tongue. Wet the scab with the 
solution and remove carefully. Treat 
the disease by curing the cold, and the 
condition will improve. Give a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil in mash to ten 
chicks. 





The Range 


“TI am not feeding my chickens now; 
they are out on range,” a lady said; 
but the range afforded so little food 
for the chicks that they were losing 
instead of gaining. 

Don’t turn chickens loose with the 
thought that they can pick up their 
own living from the Tand. Look at 
their crops at night, and see whether 
they appear to be satisfied. A box of 
ground feed in the chicken house will 
soon show whether or not the chicks 
are getting all they can use to advan- 
tage. If the chicken run is the only 
forage ground the chicks have, keep 
it spaded up if possible. Dump a load 
of sand in where they can scratch. 
Feed in litter, to keep them exercis- 
ing, and do not leave soft food on the 
ground to sour. 





Cull Early 


The advice to cull early seems un- 
necessary this year, when every breed- 
er is anxious to realize on his flock 
and get back some of the money he 
has been putting into chickens. For 
the home flock, one wants early cock- 
erels, but if the trade in cockerels is 
for low-priced birds only, it will not 
be profitable to keep the early-hatched 
males for the trade. 

Keep all pullets save the deformed. 
An early-hatched pullet, with all the 
disqualifications mentioned in the 
standard, may be the most profitable 
bird on the place as an early layer. 
She can be culled before the eggs are 
needed for hatching, but will pay for 
her feed until then. If one is growing 
pure-breds for the first time, get one 














who understands the breed to cull. An 
expert will be able to choose the birds 
best worth Keeping. We doubt if ca- 
ponizing will pay the farmer—cer- 
tainly not caponizing the early bird. 





Keep Water in the Shade 


Sun-warmed water is apt to be the 
cause of diarrhea in old and young 
stock. Scald the water vessels every 
day, and keep them in the shade. A 
stoneware jug makes a good fountain 
in hot weather. Tip it until the jug’s 
opening is just below the rim of an 
earthenware flower-pot saucer. Scald 
frequently and put charcoal in the jug 
occasionally. A Mason fruit jar also 
makes a good fountain. 

In buying a drinking fountain, get 
one which can be readily cleaned. Use 
washing soda, to clean occasionally, 
and rinse well. A good sweetener is 
the sun. Let the fountain get thoroly 
dry and sunned once in a while. 





Why Not a Sand Box? 


Chickens delight in having the run 
of a sand heap. If it seems imprac- 
ticable to always feed on clean boards, 
or in feeding troughs, a sand box or 
bed, made of twelve-inch boards and 
filled with sand, makes a clean place 
to feed. The droppings are quickly 
absorbed, and may be scraped off. The 
sand itself is an aid to digestion. Com- 
mercial grit will not altogether take 
the place of gravel with chickens. 





Time for Rats 


Rats multiply and destroy, during 
the months when chicks are compara- 
tively neglected because of the rush 


.of farm work. Try to remove hiding 


places by cutting the heaps of old 
boxes and boards into kindling. Cut 
down the weeds near the chicken 
houses and brood coops. Don’t leave 
grain hoppers open in the chicken 
houses at night, to be destroyed by 
the ravages of rats. The farmer who 
worked in the fields last summer was 
working for a better cause than as a 
caterer to the rat family. 





Kill the Decrepit Hens 


Do not let ailing hens go crippling 
about, or waste time doctoring them. 
The value of a healthy hen is not 
great; the potential loss of a sick hen 
which takes time and special care to 
make well, with the prospect that she 
will not be a producer when well, is 
far greater than she is worth. Kill 
and burn the hens that are below nor- 
mal, and stop the waste of feed. 





Selling Preserved Eggs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In your issue of June Ist, you sug- 
gest that we preserve eggs and sell 
our surplus on the market next win- 
ter. I would like to know whether, in 
selling such eggs, it will be necessary 
to state that they have been preserved 
in this way.” 

Under the Iowa law, preserved eggs 
and storage eggs must be sold as 
such. 





Even the farm hen should have her 
free range limited in cold weather. 
The object of range is to get the nat- 
ural food for the chickens, in the shape 
of live meat, a variety of seeds, etc., 
and also the exercise of picking them 
up. With the ground frozen hard, and 
the wind nearly blowing a bird off her 
feet, range is more harm than good. 
The hens that stay in a well-ventilat- 
ed, light hen house, and scratch in dry 
litter, are better off than the free- 
range birds. 





A laying hen is nervous; if she is 
frightened or even startled much, there 
is apt to be a miscarriage of eggs. For 
this reason, the poultryman should 
carry on the work in the hen house 
quietly and evenly, Dashing into the 





hen house, pitching the feed at the 
hens; moving by jerks and starts, is 
not conducive to a good egg yield. To 
let. in a strange dog, or to have a child 
shooing and frightening them “is bad 
judgment. Do not scoff, and say: “If 
a hen is nervous, let her get over it.” 
The hen is nervous, and refusal to 
handle her gently is paid for out of the 
owner’s pocket. 





Selling the Surplus 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


We slowed down our speed as we 


neared a sign, expecting ‘to read a 
warning to autoists, but saw: instead 
these words: 


“Whoever on this road doth pass, 
Drop in and buy your garden sass.” 


It was such a unique invitation that 
we “dropped in” more out of curiosity 
than anything else, altho we remem- 
bered our larder was low on “garden 
sass.” As we reached the house, which 
was well set back among a group of 
trees, a bright lad stepped out from 
the kitchen door with such alacrity 
that we wondered if he did not keep 
close watch on the passers-by. 

After inquiring into the meaning of 
the sign, he explained that they sold 
what they called “housewives’ hamp- 
ers.” They had them in two sizes, 
one selling at 50 cents, and the other 
at one dollar. “And then,” he laugh- 
ingly explained, “that isn’t what they 
are worth; that’s what we sell them 
for. Just look in this one and see for 
yourself. Here is at least a dime’s 
worth of peas, 15 cents’ worth ef string 
beans, two bunches of onions, two of 
radishes, two heads of lettuce, and a 
box of ripe currants. Can you beat 
that in town?” 

“Well, no,” I admitted. “Let me 
peek into your dollar hamper.” In this 
he had added potatoes, beets and 
spinach. 

“You see,” he eagerly continued; 
“you are getting extra value and we 
are losing nothing, for often our extra 
garden supply was wasted, and if we 
attempted to take it to town, we would 
have to give up the time that we need 
to work in the fields or in the garden 
patch itself—so this plan seemed the 
most profitable way.” 

“What a grand scheme to get fresh 
vegetables, and such a nice variety, 
too,” was our verdict. “And how much 
like a prize package it seems. You pay 
your fifty. cents or one dollar, and you 
don’t know what may be lying in wait 
for you in the lower layer.” 

“No,” smiled the boy; “we like to 
surprise people, too. One day a lady 


—=—=—=2 
came and bought a dollar hamper, and 
when she reached home she rang us 
up and said: ‘Ground cherries—how 
did you know that I have longed fo 
some for years?’ 

“Of course,” he continued; “some 
people like to ask what the hamper 
contains, as they prefer to make a 
choice, and a number of our customerg 
telephone us to pack hampers to thejp 
order. But from the time in the early 
spring, when the small stuff in oy 


are our only stock fn trade, until the 
late fall, when root crops and late gq 
ples and nuts are all that are left tg 
sell, we enjoy a brisk trade. 

“Come again,” he said; as the driy. 
er’s foot touched the self-starter, 

“We surely will—once a week,” | 
calleg back. 

MARGARET C. REOADS, 
Story County, Iowa. 





Foreign Parcel Post Mail Curtaileq— 
The United States government hag ap. 


ages will be accepted to be sent to Den. 
mark or Sweden. This action has become 
necessary because of the lack of oceay 
transportation facilities, and also ag gq 
war measure to prevent the roundabout 
shipment of parcels from this country tg 
Germany. 





———— 





POULTRY. 


Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks | 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barrip, 
with size. Eggs per 15-61, 30-82, 50-3, 100-85. M, 
turkey eggs, setting of 11-¢4—Glant strain. Eggs 
guaranteed fertile. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lows, 











S Cc. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
. hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 
and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prigg 
winning stock. Eggs ¢4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 
per 15, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 


Selma, Iowa. 

100 CHOICE SELECTED EGGS, $4- 
S.C. W. Leghorns. EGGLAND EGG FARM 

AND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, Lowa. 








S C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 $5. Winter 
iO, laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, lowa, 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—15, 75e; 8, 
\ $2.00; 100, 64.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa, 





YGGS for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, Sc per 
4 egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
€gEs, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. $. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowe, 


EGGS— 49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska, 








NELVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 2% yr. 
S abreeder. Eggs 15 for 1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 
$5.00. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa. 





YHICKS—Champion egg strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns, all ages, 15 cents up. Mated breed- 


ing pens cheap. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Good Ones 


H. P. WILKINSON, Mitchellville, lowa 





det ig a Scotch Collie pups. The 
kind that work. Priced to sell. HILLIS. H 
HELMER, Lisbon, Iowa. 




















It’s a genuine good one. Mad 
horsehide. 
and well made as you can buy. 


fessional baseball. It should last 
pretty nearly all season. 


and it is Yours 


You can take these subscriptions a 
cial club rate of 75c each per year. A 
and the ball is yours. Write the 
dress, rural route, etc., plainly. 








Gentlemen: 


EARN THIS BASEBALL 


wool yarn, rubber center and specially tanned 
An official League ball, as good 
Guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for 18 innings of pro- 


Get Four New Subscribers 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Inclosed please find $3.00 to pay for the following 
four new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer for one year each. 


e of finest 


you boys 


t the spe- i 
little work 4 
name, ad- > 

















NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 




















In return for my help you may send 


Name 








Town 


me, postpaid, the League Base Ball. 


State....--------~ 














cold frames and the multiplier onions 


nounced that no more parcel post pack. 


June 29, 1917 
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| Fresh From the Country 


1OWA. 


Benton County, (ec) Iowa, June 16th. 
_—We have had too much rain during 
the past two weeks, which has retarded 
corn plowing, the fields being too wet to 
get into with a team, and on the low 
ground the corn is drowned out in some 
places. The weather was very favorable 
at about corn planting time, and there is 
a good stand, and if we should have fa- 
yorable weather from now on, the corn 
crop will be all right. Small grain is look- 
ing well; somewhat rank, with prospects 
for plenty of straw. I think there is about 
the average number of spring pigs in 
this community. Pastures are looking 
fine, and are all well supplied with cattle 
and horses. There will be a short hay 
crop, as a large amount of meadow land 
was plowed and put into corn; conse- 
quently there will quite likely be. more 
corn cut for fodder than usual,—Edw. 














Wurtzel. 

Poweshiek County, (ec) Iowa, June 16th. 
—Corn very small, and getting yellow in 
damp places. Small grain looking fine; 
also pastures.—Ii, W. Armstrong. | 

Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, June 20th.— | 
Small grain and hay doing finely. Pas- | 
tures good, Corn very small, but most 
of it plowed the second time. Not more 
than 65 per cent of a pig crop; few fat 
hogs left on feed.—H. J. Hawkins. 

Hardin County, (nc) Iowa, June 21st.— 
Since my last report, we have had 2% 
inches of rain and some frost in some lo- 
ealities. Corn isn’t all up yet. Some 
farmers are going over their corn the 
second time, and some the first. Unless 
we have better corn weather in the fu- 
ture than in the past, this part of Iowa 
will not have a bumper crop this year. 
Oats are looking fine generally, but late. 
Most of the hay crop looks fine. Alfalfa 
cutting is in full blast, and the crop is 
good. Lots of potatoes planted. Quite a 
bit of fruit. Most all gardens are fine. 
Eggs, 27 cents; butter, 30 cents. It still 
stays cool.—T. A. Martin. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
2ist.—The heavy rains a short time ago 
did lots of damage. The corn shows a 
good stand. First cutting of alfalfa is be- 
ing put up; most of it is not ‘Very heavy, 
on account of winter killing. Oats are 
doing well. Most of the corn has been 
plowed over the first time, but is very 
small for this time of year.—W. J. 
Adams. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 22d.— 
Crops here are a little late on account of 
cool weather, but of laté it has become 
warmer, and corn is growing; most all 
have cultiv@ted once, and some twice. 
Oats look fine. Will be a little fall wheat 
where it was not plowed up; but it will 
be very late. Pigs doing well; also colts 
and calves. Farmers are doing their very 
best to raise a good crop this year, for 
they need it. Old corn scarce, and every- 
thing else. This county has quite a num- 
ber of sheep, and the wool is selling at a 
good price; paying better than 60 cents a 
pounds. Lambs are high. Lots of farm- 
ers miss it by not raising sheep. I think 
the apple crop looks quite well so far. 
Gardens fine. Blackberries were winter 
killed. A light rain would be nice at 
present, as it is becoming a little dry. 
Some are cutting alfalfa; first crop is 
fair.—Joseph T. Dowell. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, June 22d.— 
It is still too wet’ and cool for corn, and 





cultivation has been delayed; growth is | 
slow—about two weeks behind. Small | 
grain is not as good as one would expect. | 
Hay will be a light crop. Hogs and cat- 
tle are about all shipped out. No wheat 
for sale. Corn, $1.50 per bushel; some to 
sell, but no time to market it. Pig crop 
seems to be smaller than last year; a 
g00d many pigs are dying, I think from 


the cloudy, cool and damp weather the | 
last two months. Here is hoping we will | 
have warmer weather, so our corn can | 
catch up some lost time.—H, L. Wingate. | 
Davis County, (se) Iowa, June 21st. 
This has been a great week for plowing 
corn Some overflowed lands being re- 
Planted, Ground is rather hard, being 
packed by excessive rains. Corn coming 
slowly, but begins to put on a good color. 
Most fields free from weeds. Oats are | 
heading out nicely, and are of good | 
height. Meadows loking better. Apples 
falling bad| But few cherries. Potatoes 
fair. Some have been over their corn 
the se ond time.—W. H. Kline. 
Gree n County, (c) Towa, June 22d.— 
Corn is about two weeks behind time. 
Damage from cut worms and wire worms 
18 noticeable, Istimate of acreage that 
has bee 


n drownedout is 5 per cent. Some 
has been replanted to corn, millet, rape | 
and buckwheat. Small grain and pastures | 
are looking well, and meadows are show- 
Ing up good. Corn conditions are rapidly 
improving, with an abundance of sun- 
Shine the past few days. Small grain is | 
heading, Cold rains during the blooming 
Period were injurious to strawberries. 
Other fruits are in good condition gener- 
ally. High winds are causing the apples 
and cherries to fall badly. Garden truck 
doing well now.—E. B. 

Franklin County, (ne) Towa, June 22d. 
—We have had fine weather the last ten 
days, and splendid progress has been | 





made in the cultivation of corn. Most 
fields have been tended the first time 
over, and the second cultivation has been 
begun in many instances. The ground 
was badly packed by the heavy rains of 
the first ten days of the month, and the 
high winds that came as soon as the 
fields began to dry, shriveled the leaves 
badly, so that the tips are now brown and 
dry. Small grain and potatoes are look- 
ing fine, but hay on old meadows only 
promises about one-half the crop we had 
last year. Timothy is heading about a 
foot high; new meadows look fine.—Jas. 
T. Thorp. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 224.— 
The weather this week has been fine for 
corn. There is a good stand of corn, and 
it is clean except in the wet places. Small 
grain is doing well. Very littlé spring or 
fall wheat. Clover crop will be short, 
due to the dry fall and severe winter. 
Fine crop of pigs. Not as many ecolts as 
usual, Stock doing finely. Prospects are 
good for a big crop of cherries and apples. 
Corn selling at from $1.50 to $1.65 per 
bushel. Grapes nearly all winter killed. 
Garden truck doing finely.—C. J. Young. 

Union County, (sc) Iowa, June 224.— 
Corn is small, but clean, and about half 
is crossed. Oats and timothy are head- 
ing. Meadows are thinner and shorter 
than usual. Pastures fair. Potatoes are 
about as large as hen eggs. Strawberries 
are a good crop, and sell at 15 cents per 
quart. Cherries are ready to pick, but 
the birds get them. Apple trees are full. 
A lady from Ames gave one day to in- 
struction in fruit canning.—H. A. Fintel. 

Marion County, (sc) Iowa, June 22d.— 
Weather ideal for plowing corn, but rath- 
er cool for rapid growth. Oats getting 
rank; early oats heading. Not much wheat 
here, but what few small fields are left 
will make about 50 per cent of a crop. 
First crop of.alfalfa being harvested, altho 
it is light, on account of the hard win- 
ter. Fruits are doing finely. Vegetables 
of all kinds making a rank growth. Cat- 
tle, $9 to $12; hogs, $13.50 to $15.50; eggs, 
25 cents; cream, 33 cents; butter, 26 
cents; hens, 16 cents. No corn changing 
hands except a few bushels at $1.75,— 
S. M. Rogers. 

Buchanan County, (ec) Iowa, June 23d. 
—Weather has been very backward and 
unfavorable for most all farm crops. Some 
of the corn is no higher than it was a 
month ago, and the fields have been too 
wet to cultivate, but the week has been 
better, so that most all the farmers are 
busy in the fields, trying to do their part 
in urging along the corn. Oats are be- 
ginning to head, but if it stays wet, they 
will probably get too rank. The hay crop 
is thin this year, and looks as if it will 
head out short. One farmer reported 
new potatoes, but most are about the 
size of marbles.—Leo Gray. 


MISSOURI. 


Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 17th.— 
Improvement in the wheat fields, in this 
part of the state at least, appear phe- 
nomenal. In February and March, some 
fields in wheat were such discouraging 
prospects that they were put to other 
grain; some which were not much better 
prospects at that time are now maturing 
the best crops for years. Farmers are 
regretting that they did not sow more 
last fall. Harvesting during the next two 
weeks. Meadows and oats will turn a 
good harvest. All grains damaged some 
by the overflow of the Missouri river. As 
requested by the government, a big plant- 
ing of potatoes was made, which are now 
maturing. One farmer reports that his 
potato patch produced over $300 worth 
of potatoes, and he is planting the same 
ground again. Trainloads of potatoes are 
coming in from the southwest, but the 
price continues at $3.50. Farmers are all 
contributing to the Red Cross fund. Too 
cool yet for corn; frost Friday morning.— 
H. Calkins, 

Schuyler County, (nic) Mo., June 15th. 
—In my last report, about a month ago, 
f said it looked like a bumper crop; but 
now, after about ten deys or rain, which 
made about ten inches of water on the 
ground, it looks quite different. The 
bottom lands are all washed out. Wheat, 
corn, oats and meadows all gone, Hilly 
lands are all washed into gullies. Corn 
washed up and looks like it had the jaun- 
dice. Storms blew down barns, houses 
and orchards. Things look pretty blue, 
I have lived in this part of the country 
for seventy-six years, and do not re- 
member having ever seen anything like 
it.—P. C. Berry. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 15th.— 
IT doubt if this county was ever before 
blessed with such an advance in im- 
provement in all the fall seeding crops 
as has been the case during the past 
month. The improvement in wheat is 
really wonderful; prospects for wheat 
have more than doubled during the past 
month. Harvest will probably be late. 
Rye and oats not large crops here, but a 
big improvement in what there is.—H. 
Calkins. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 22d.— 
Every farmer is trying to get his corn 
cultivated now after the rains; the ground 
washed badly. There was a good stand of 
corn. Some had to plant overt. Oats are 
looking well. There was a good deal of 
meadow land plowed for corn. Some mea- 
dows are good; some not so good. Stock 








is doing well, Onty local showers now. 
The ground must be stirred.—S. Mere- 
dith. - 


McDonald County, (c) Mo., June 22d.— 
Harvest time is here; wheat and oats are 
being cut as fast as possible. Both wheat 
and oats are extra good, Corn growing 
slowly; needing rain very badly; last rain 
June 8th. A good quality of garden stuff, 
such as peas, green beans, cabbage, etc. 
Hog prices steady, also cattle; market off 
10 to 15 cents. Indications look like an- 
other drouth.—G. E. Johnson. 

Marion County, (ne) Mo., June 23d.— 
The weather has been fine the last ten 
days. Corn crop worked out good; the 
ground works fine, but the corn has been 
needing warmer weather. Meadows have 
grown fast the past week. Oats look like 
they would make a bumper crop. Stock 
of all kinds look good. Some pastures 
are short. Hogs are scarce. Corn, $1.85 
per bushel, and hard to get at that. Gar- 
den truck of all kinds good. Potatoes 
extra good.—Ralph See. 

Jackson County, (we) Mo., June 224d.— 
Having hot winds; rain needed to aid the 
crops, but nothing suffering up to date. 
Wheat is filling out well, but is a thin 
stand, whigh will cut down the yield, 
Corn about knee-high, except that which 
was re-planted, and it has a good color, 
First crop of hay put up without rain. 
Many fields of alfalfa averaged three 
tons to the acre. Good prospects: for 
oats. Nearly every farmer has out a few 
navy beans. Good crop of cherries and 
strawberries, but they have been about 
all picked, Bees making very little hon- 
ey. Sweet clover is starting to bloom, 
Live stock holding its own.—Isaac Wal- 
mer. 


ILLINOIS. 


Douglas County, (ec) IIL, June 16th.— 
Last night we had quite a frost; plantain 
leaves and grass were stiff, but no serious 
damage was done. I do not know how it 
affected the wheat, as it is in the dough 
stage. Very little corn plowed, but it 
surely needs plowing; some to plant yet, 
and some to replant—too much rain.— 
Hans Heit. 

Stephenson County, (nw) Ill., June 19th, 
—We are having some fine weather now, 
which is badly needed, as the corn is 
not nearly all planted, and what is up 
is mostly very weedy and of a poor 
color. Wheat is not going to fill extra 
well, and oats do not look very well. 
The Illinois river has flooded all the low- 
lands, getting much of the corn which 
was planted, together with wheat, oats 
and hay, and costing the farmers of that 
vicinity thousands of dollars. Hay is 
very scarce.—F,. B. 

Sangamon County, (c) Ill, June 11th.— 
Ground in fine condition. Corn up and 
a good stand, Wheat growing nicely. 
Oats doing finely. Potatoes and gardens 
growing, and large enough for cultivation. 
Pastures and meadows in good condition, 
Pig crop about 90 per cent, but doing 
well. No corn or oats for sale.—E. 8S. 
Sweet. 

Hardin County, (we) IIL, June 11th.— 
Stock came thru the winter in good con- 
dition. Wheat crop very poor. Clover 
short; some killed, Oats look promising. 
Lots of cherries; not so many grapes. 
Small crop of other fruits. Hay and corn 
scarce. We had a flood and wash-out on 
May 30th. Some say it was the hardest 
rain in years. Gardens look well. Num- 
ber of spring pigs below the average. 


Number of calves about normal. Several. 


farmers are ordering silos.—Chas. F. Vol- 
kert. 

Morgan County, (we) IIL, June 12th.— 
Wettest spring I ever knew. Streams 
highest ever known; much damage done, 
Lots of corn to plant yet, and lots to 
plant over, and still raining. Oats and 
potatoes look well. Wheat that was left 
looks fair. Clover mostly’ winter killed, 
Grass good, Corn that is up needs plow- 
ing.—R. E. A. ° 

Tazewell County, (c) Ill, June 22d.—We 
are having summer weather now. Corn 
has commenced to grow the last few 
days. It is being crossed now. Oats have 
a good color. Clover will soon be fit to 
cut; it will be a short crop. Alfalfa is 
nearly all cut. Pastures are still looking 
good,—Wm. J. Hess. 

McHenry County, (nec) Ill, June 22d.— 
Weather is fine, and with a little more 
like it, we will soon be caught up, Ev- 
erything looks good, and everybody feels 
good at the prospect for a good year. A 
big. acreage of potatoes and white beans, 
and, no matter what the price in the 
fall, we will have enough of these to feed 
ourselves, and lots to spare. The problem 
now is how to take care of all the fruit 
and vegetables for winter use, so that 
none will be wasted. I find that there 
are lots of people who don’t know that 
vegetables, such as beets, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, vegetable oysters, parsnips and 
the like can be kept solid for winter use 
by packing in the cellar in dry leaves. 
It’s an easy way, and is worth trying. 
The tops should be cut off.—A. S. Norton. 

arren County, (we) IL, June 23d.— 
This week has been favorable for farm 
work, and a good share of the corn is 
plowed over the second time. But corn 
is very small yet, and mostly of a, poor 
color. Small grain looks fine. Small acre- 
age of wheat and barley is headed out, 
and oats are starting to head, Will be 





very little clover hay to put up, and most 
of that will be weedy. lEarly potatoes 
are promising a large crop. Will be lots 
of small fruit and apples.—Carl Chris- 
tensen. 





NEBRASKA. 


Nemaha County, (se) Neb., June 21st. 
—First cutting of alfalfa harvested in 
good order. Corn a good stand, but very 
small, owing to cool weather; some re- 
planting on lowlands. Large acreage of 
oats, which promise well. The 25 per 
cent of wheat surviving the winter has 
improved much since June list; no spring 
wheat. Potatoes need rain for a full 
crop. Gardens good; those unfenced have 
suffered exceptionally from rabbits. Sweet 
potatoes late; less than the usual amount 
planted, owing to shortage of plants. 
Melon prospects poor. Strawberries a 
moderate crop; also cherries. More beans 
planted than usual. Apple prospects good; 
no peaches; few grapes. Pastures grow- 
ing well. Pig crop light, but healthy. 
Chicken crop light. Farm help enough 
till September.—Karl Aldrich. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., June 21st.— 
Cold, with excessive moisture. Hail that 
seriously damaged rye and the loss of 
one crop of alfalfa. A good stand of 
corn is general. Cultivation will be gen- 
eral this week. . Some few are not done 
planting. Acreage above the average. 
Rye does not look Very promising for @ 
good crop. Wild and tame fruit will be 
plentiful. Pastures good, and stock in 
fine condition, Meadows are great, and 
our county will have thousands of tons 
of hay for shipment when the new crop 
is harvested, if sufficient labor is avail- 
able. Farm hands are scarce and wages 
high. Prices of grain and produce very 
high.—Alex. R. Wertz. 


MINNESOTA, 


Brown County, (sc) Minn., June 21st.— 
Had a good rain today. Small grain is 
looking well. Ry@ all headed out. Corn 
is small for this time of the year; most 
all plowed over the first time. Pig crop 
fair. Not very many young colts in the 
country this spring. Cattle looking well. 
Eggs, 28 cents; oats, 60 cents; flour, 
$8.30 per cwt.; wheat, $2.12; hogs, $14.60. 

Kk. N. Cox. 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 21st.— 
The weather the last two weeks has been 
ideal for small grain.- Some frost last 
week. At least 20 per cent of the corn 
was destroyed by the heavy rains the first 
of the month. A few have started to 
cross cultivate. Quite a little corn was 
replanted last week. Early potatoes are 
in blossom. Cut worms have been hard 
on tomato and cabbage plants. The colt 
crop is smalier than Jast year.—Chas. H. 
Carlson, 


MICHIGAN, 


Mason County, (we) Mich., June 5th.— 
Wheat about half a crop. A large acre- 
age of beans. Hay prospects good. Pas- 
tures excellent. Lots of potatoes planted. 
Apple trees full of bloom; some peaches. 
Oats small. Weather has been cool and 
backward. Butter-fat, 46 cents; oats, 95 
cents; corn, $1.70; wheat, $3 per bushel; 
seed potatoes, $3. Fifteen hundred acres 
of peas.—Alva C. Davis. 





Scarcity of Leather—The war has re- 
sulted in a tremendous increase in the 
use of leather. Not only do the soldiers 
use more leather than they would in civil 
life, but they use it up much faster, and 
there is a tremendous waste. As a result, 
there is a shortage in the leather mar- 
ket, which has resulted in a great in- 
crease in the price of all Kinds of leather 
goods. The recent contracts for army 
shoes were let at $4.89. Such contracts 
have been let in years past at less than 
$2. Producers of hides are receiving 
prices in accordance. Green hides will 
now sell for three or four times as much 
as they did ten or twelve years ago. 


» 








260-Acre Fertile Farm 
Income $3,000 a Year 
Overlooking Beautiful Lake 


Owner bas accepted position with large company 
and has no further use for farm. Only 1+ miles to 
village: rich dark loam soll, southeast slope; #555 
was recelved for 5 acres sweet corn near here, and 
potatoes are money-makers; 1,000 apple trees and a 
lot of plums, cherries, peaches and grapes; 25-cow 
pasture borderiug lake; estimated 500 cords hard- 
wood and 300,000 ft. timber; fine barn 57x60, sllo, eta- 
ble 36x40, poultry house for 300 hens, running water 
to buildings. Jo get immediate sale, going at 86.000, 
part down. For picture of the attractive 12-room 
house, overlooking lake and village, see page 4, ‘Our 
Spring Catalogue;"’ copy malied free. E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St.. New York 


Hancock Co., lowa, Farm For Sale 


Southeast quarter of section 10, in Twinlake town- 
ship; 5 miles from Goodell, Iowa, 6 miles from 
Klemme, 35 miles from Mason City; plenty of buifld- 
ings of all kinds; 3 acres In grove, 2 acres in orchard. 
l acre in strawberries, 100 acres in cultivation, bal- 
ance {o pasture and hay land. Price, 6150 per acre; 
#2000 down, balance December 15, 1917. Also for sale, 
one 20 H. P. portable Armstrong engine; never used; 
price, 550. CHAS. SCHLICHTING, Goodell, Iowa. 








7OR SALE—160 acres, well improved; near 

town, church and school; good land, no stones. 

Price $45.00 per acre; $1,000 cash will handle it, bal- 
ance long time. Address Lock Box 367, lola, Kan. 


Several Fine Improved S. E. Mo. Farms 
Also unimproved lands. Reasonable prices, good 
terms, Write for Itst, ne. RICE, Essex, Stoddard Co., Mo. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 25, 1917.—The rates of 
interest are headed in an upward direc- 
tion, with loans by the Chicago banks 
made at 5 to 5% per cent, largely at 5% 
per cent, and a few borrowers obliged 
to pay as high as 6 per cent. Better 
weather has been reported over: most of 
the corn belt, following the long pro- 
tracted period of cold and wet weather, 
and now good hot weather is needed, All 
the grains have been selling at very 
much lower prices than those paid a few 
weeks ago, with wheat leading off in the 
decline, but all the cereals are still bring- 
ing much higher figures than a year ago. 
The important event in the wheat trade 
is the harvesting of the winter wheat crop, 
which began down in southern Texas and 
is working its way steadily morthward, 
Threshing is going on in Texas, and mill- 
ers of Oklahoma have bought a little new 
wheat at. $2,50 a bushel. The first car 
of new No. 2 red winter wheat was sold 
at auction in St. Louis a short time ago 
for $2.40 a bushel, an unusually low price 
for a first car of new wheat, in view of 
the high premiums paid for old wheat. It 
tested 50 pounds, and was of good qual- 
ity. Wide fluctuations im prices of 
wheat have taken place, and flour prices 
have shared in the big break in the raw 
material, with late sales of common to 
prime grades of flour at $8.50 to $14 per 
barrel. The visible wehat supply in the 
United States is down to 20,142,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 23,858,000 bushels a 
week earlier, and with 51,223,000 bushels 
a year ago. World's shipments of wheat 
for a recent week aggregated 12,762,000 
bushels, comparing with exports of 15,- 
112,000 bushels for the corresponding week 


of 1916. Kansas and Nebraska are going 
to have small supplies of new wheat to 
draw from, and the wheat promise is 


much better east of the Mississippi river 
than in the hard wheat states, The fail- 
ure of the Argentina corn crop is expected 
to cause a large export demand for our 
surplus corn, and the big corn acreage is 
a matter for rejoicing. 

Wool prices are advancing in the buy- 
ing centers, the demand being strongest 
for the merino and merino cross grades, 
altho medium wools are wanted at high 
figures. Shearing has been going forward 
actively in Montana, and shearing crews 
are engaged for weeks ahead, 

Timothy seed sells at $6.80 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $18.05 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.15 to $3.20 
per bushel. Old potatoes are selling at 
$2.75 to $3.15 a bushel, and new potatoes 
at $3.25 to $3.50 a bushel. Fresh eggs 
sell at 28% to 29% cents a dozen, while 
extras sell at 33 cents for fillers and at 
34 cents for cartons. Marketable butter 
sells at 34% to 36% cents a pound, and 
seconds sell at 33 to 34 cents, and pack- 
ing stock at 30 to 31 cents, while extras 
to grocers sell at 38% cents for tubs and 
39% cents for prints. 

Cattle are marketed with great liber- 
ality all the time, except when a big de- 
cline takes place in prices, stockmen ev- 
erywhere being determined to avoid feed 
bills, with corn selling far above prices 
of past years. Because of the great 
scarcity of prime cattle of good weight, 
these are commanding a substantial pre- 
mium over all others, and the top steers 
have been bringing as high as $13.80 per 
100 pounds, a price*never reached on the 
open market in former years. The choic- 
est beeves have sold recently at $2.40 per 
100 pounds higher than a year ago, the 
spread in cattle prices being extremely 
wide, with southern grassers brought in 
from southern markets in increasing num- 
bers, and selling at declining prices most 
of the time. or some time there has 
been a large movement of cattle from the 
Texas ranges to Kansas pastures, with 
shipments mainly from the Texas Pan- 
handle, and over 7,000 carloads have been 
shipped, or more than the average of re- 
cent years, These cattle were mostly 
three and four-year-old Hereford steers. 
In addition to these-shipments, over 5,000 
carloads of Texas cattle have been placed 
in Oklahoma pastures, including cattle 
of both and varying ages. There 
is a larger demand for stockers and feed- 
ers of desirable quality in the Chicago 
market than can be met, and prices are 
so high as to be a serious obstacle in 
shipping cattle to feeding districts. Plen- 
ty of common cattle of these classes are 
offered at relatively low prices, but coun- 
try buyers show no eagerness to pur- 
chase them. The bulk of the beef steers 
sold last week went at a range of $11 to 
$13.25, with choice to extra offerings of 
good weights going at $13 to $13.80, while 
a good class of steers brought $12.50 and 
over, and a medium to good kind $11.50 
and upward. Ordinary to fair light-weight 
killers sold at $10 to $11.45, and there 
were scattering small sales of inferior 
little steers down to $7.50 to $9.50. Year- 
lings were good sellers, with desirable 
kinds much wanted at $11.50 to $13.50, 
and sales down to $9.50 to $19.50 for or- 
dinary to fair grades. Butchering cattle 
were wanted at $7.30 to $12 for cows and 
$7.15 to $12.25 for heifers. Cutters sold 
at $6.60 to $7.25; canners at $5.50 to $6.50, 
and bulls at $6.25 to $11. Calves soared 
higher than ever, with sales at $15 to 
$15.85 for light vealers, and sales down 
to $6 to $13 for heavy-weights. The 


sexes 


fT is a list of prices and buyers. 


‘to $16.75, 





stocker and feeder trade was very dull 
at much lower prices, sales being made 
of the former at $6.75 to $9.75, and of 
the latter at $9.25 to $10.25. The poorer 
lots of canners and cutters have suffered 


large declines in prices, and the general | 


cattle market, the fat kinds excepted, is 
much lower than a short time ago. Fat 
yearlings are especially good sellers. 
Hogs are selling at far higher prices 
than in any former year, and a return to 
normal prices is evidently a long way off. 
The general disposition among \stockmen 
is to hurry their hogs to market as soon 


as they reach any fair size, few being 
disposed to feed high-priced corn long 
enough to make their holdings heavy, 


and hence choice, heavy shipping barrows 
are sure of selling at a generous premium 
over prices paid for the next best grade. 
Choice light hogs sell at a large discount, 
and ordinary light bacon hogs are the 
lowest of all. Recent Chicago receipts 
averaged in weight only 223 pounds, com- 
paring with 226 pounds one year ago, 229 
pounds two years ago, 233 pounds three 
years ago, and 248 pounds four years ago. 
It has been remarked by a careful watch- 
er of the market that there are usually 
four buyers for every load of good hogs 


to one for a plain lead. Provisions, as 
well as fresh pork, are selling at far 
higher prices than a year ago or in other 


years, but their consumption continues on 
a sufficiently large scale to prevent any 
uncomfortable accumulations of lard and 
cured hog meats in western warehouses. 
Recently, however, exports of lard and 
bacon from Atlantic ports have been run- 


ning behind those for a year ago. Pigs 
are selling at the usual extremely wide 
spread in prices, depending upon their 
size and grading, with choice lots aver- 


aging up to 135 pounds the highest sell- 


ers, Late sales were made of hogs at 
$14.75 to $16.15, pigs selling at $11 to 
$14.50. 

Clipped and spring lambs have been 


marketed for another week so moderate- 
ly—altho more plentiful than a week 
earlier—that sellers were in a position to 
obtain good advances in prices. Hardly 


any wethers or yearlings have been mar-' 


keted, and only moderate offerings of na- 
tive clipped ewes showed up in the mar- 
ket. The ewes were apt to be heavier 
than are wanted in hot weather months, 


but they sold high because of the lack 
of lambs. Good breeding ewes should be 
held back for increasing the country’s 


supply of lambs and sheep. Both breed- 
ers and feeders are bound to sell ex- 
tremely high this year. sate sales were 
made of spring lambs at $13.50 to $19 per 
100 pounds, with clipped lambs at $14.25 
and shorn ewes at $8.25 to 
$10.75. Shorn bucks sold at $7 to $8. 
Horses are marketed rather moderate- 
ly, and average grading is poor, it being 
impossible to obtain enough army horses. 
The British inspectors are paying $170 for 
horses weighing from 1,200 to 1,450 
pounds, and up to $205 for a higher grade 
weighing from 1,500 to 1,600 pounds. Na 
mares are bought for army use, and light 
grays are turned down, Switzerland is 
buying about fifty cavalry mounts a week 
at $150 to $170. Few big horses of choice 
grade are offered, and horses offered at 
auction are so poor that bidding is slow, 
most of the sales being at $100 and under, 
Ww. 





Recent Public Sales 


. SMITH’S HEREFORDS SELL WELL, 


The sale of forty-seven head of Here- 
fords, from the Kingsbury herd of Mr. 
Geo, A. Smith, at De Smet, S. D., on June 
19th, was largely attended by breeders 
from a wide radius and by neighboring 
farmers. Mr. Smith is one of the strong 
men of the state in the Hereford busi- 
ness. His cattle carried scale, and were 


presented in good condition, and every- 
one seemed anxious to do his bit. The 
two bulls, Anxiety Beaumont and Bonnie 
Brae 86th, received much favorable com- 


ment, and the cows bred to them were in 


demand, The top of the sale was the 
Perfection Fairfax cow, Leota Fairfax, 
with her cow calf at foot by Homer 
Fairfax. She is a cow of splendid con- 
tour. She went to Codd of lowa, at 
$1,410, Thos. Hartnett & Son, of Ne- 
braska, secured a good thing in Helen, 
by Honora’s Beau, at $1,050. The ten 


dehorned cows that were range bred, and 
that were advertised to sell all together 
and with calves at foot, went to D. A. 
Carlock, of Carlisle, Mont., at $345 per 
head, Mr. Carlock also took the good 
bull, Latham Beaumont, at $725. A Sep- 
tember bull calf not listed, called Stan- 
dard, was perhaps the best made bull in 
the sale, He went to Peter Axon, of 
lowa, at $560, and had he not been handi- 
capped for lack of age, would undoubtedly 
have topped the bull offering. Following 
The sale 
was conducted by Fred Reppert. 
FEMALES. 

Harriette, July, ’06 (and b. calf); 

T. P. Williams, Fairmont, N. D..$ 475 
May Beauty, May, ’07; J. A. Shade, 


Kingsley, Towa ..... ree 4 15 
Lady Valentine, Feb., ’06 (and b. 

calf); H. M. Shearer, De Smet, 

a Se: pekake cu thas ee Pees: 510 
Blanche, June, ’07 (and b. calf); 

Vance Crane, De Smet, S. D. ..... 625 
Abbie Beau Donald, Nov., ’07 (and 

b. calf); Henry Berry, Milbank, 

_ EN RE i gee ee Sosaes, Ore 
Beatmx Vere, July, ’07"(and b. calf); 

» SE ee ‘savewsteseucne law 
Valentine 2d, Apr., ’09 (and b. calf); 

V, CHANG ccccovcvescccccessvccceee FOO 
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venient. 


Raise High Priced Whea 
on Fertile Canadian Soil 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 
FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure some of 
the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewanand Alberta, 
This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as cheap, so 
the opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada wants 
you to help feed the world by tilling some of her fertile soil 
—land similar to that whichduring many years has aver- 
aged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat totheacre. Think of the 
money you can make with wheat around $2 a bushel and 
land soeasy toget. Wonderful yields also of Oats, Barley , 
and Flax. Mixed farming in Western Canada is 
as profitable an industry as grain growing. 

The Government this year is asking farmers to put 
increased acreage into grain. 
demand for farm laborers to replace the many young 
men who have volunteered for service in the war. 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, railway fa- 
cilities excellent, good schools and churches con- 
Write for literature as to reduced railway 
rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 
FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moinos. Ia, 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson S8t., St. Paul, Minn. 





There is now a great 


Canadian Government Agents. 








Mildred 14th, May, ’08; Fred Buman, 


Lake Preston, 8. D. .cccccsccccese 415 
Sylva, Nov., ’09 (and b. calf); V. 

ee eet ire se ceehéece (UO 
Sunflower, Apr., 10 (and b. calf); 

J. P. Hoy, Hitchcock, Minn...... 535 
Gipsy, Apr., ‘10; Wm. Patterson, 

Lake Preston, S. D. ...... 360 


Lady Albany, May, ‘10; G. 


grew & Son, Flandreau, S. D..... 450 


Greta, May, ‘10 (and b. calf); Al- 
bert Hill, Alexandria, 8S. D. ..... 425 
Senora, Sept., "ll; A, B. Tyler, 
Draper, 6: D, .<s% lines tens aamy ns 400 
Bertha, May, ‘11 (and ec. calf); Dan 
Glennon, Huron, 8S. D. ...... yess” ee 
Lina, Apr., ‘12 (and c. calf); John 
Foldus, Sleepy Eye, Minn. ... 725 


Hartnett & 


Helen, Apr., ‘13; Thos, 
Son, Jackson, Neb. 
Leota Fairfax, Nov., ’ 





Westfield, Iowa ....... 
Flossy, Mar., ‘12; C. 

OE Mas Pee ne es 
Miss Peerless, Aug., ’ 

bach, Dell Rapids, §. D. ........ » om 
Edna, Oct., ’'12 (and @%; calf); W. F. 

Sweetman, Currie, Minn, ........ 450 
Pansy, June, ’05 (and b. calf); V. 

a rey Ee ee, 
Mary Disturber, Mar., °14; Frank 

Morris, Fedora, S. D. .....sccsscees “300 
Lady Masque 34th, Jan. ,’14; H. O. 

Wickre, Webster, S. D. ......... 280 

BULLS. 

Beau Albany, Mar., '13; Burt Shear- 

er, De Smet, S. D. ..... bbao ese -» 050 
Tom Buster, Apr., 715; Wm. Hunter, 

ie BOROL, y-32,. bdncotcassgsssavese BEO 
Hoosier Boy, Aug., '13; D, A. Car- 

tock, Cartisie, Bont.  .<csecccccs eo ‘610 
Luke, Apr., '15; L. H. Cotton, Bruce 

Dh, Bhd web ns esas wesee eee siete ate woseve SOO 
Lyman, Nov., 15; Master Bros., Au- 

PUR ATOMS EGS, 2 coy is aaah b/pp'o we Bie a Seo oo” ae 
Beau Reo, Dec,, ’15; A. G. Robish, 

EEGE, 25, 22. <gedvcceceusseces csese 880 
Dakota Fairfax, Dec 15; A. . 

ayer, Draper, 6. D.. .i000c0cesves -» 460 
Lad 13th, Mar., '16; D. A. Carlock... 400 
Beau Perfect 14th, Apr., ’16; L, D. 

Scherbert, Ballaton, Minn. ...... 350 
Beau Hesiod, July, ’16; Pettigrew 

PE: bac ap Knee ee be et (ene erake we 215 
Mac’s Beau Brummel, Apr., ’16; John 

coer, Caveer, B.D. cdccaccecss 250 


Beau Donald Lad, 
Moyer, Winifred.-B.°D.. 2. .0.0%+0» 225 
Grand Beaumont, Feb., ’16; W. F. 


Sweetman, Hitchcock, Minn. . 3800 
Roy, Jan., '16; G. Conley, Bristol, 
BIR cpt rnsegeee subioecauee ble woos i os 310 
Persus, Mar., '16; H. 8S. Phillips, 
Ey Pee See: ree ere 335 
Beau Hesiod, Jan., ’16; W. F. Sweet- 
MON: cawinsse8s Pe er roe 270 
Sir Lightfoot, Mar., ’16; Harry El- 
Stpom, Parker, SS. Dy vecsccecase 200 
Latham Beaumont, Mar., ’16; D. A 
ee ee Kees eae keickinsks 725 
Standard, Sept., °16; Peter Axon, 
Ss. IL, «ch okncnn sddee se cie 560 


SUMMARY. 
24 females sold for $12,870; average, $5! 
23 bulls sold for . average, 35 
47 head sold for average, 445 








Registration a Success—Complete 
turns from the registration day, June 5 
are not yet compiled, but the totals 
nearly completed, and indicate that 
most 10,000,000 have registered in the Uni- 
ted States as being of military age. The 
law required that all men’ over twenty-one 
and under thirty-one years of age should 
register. Only in isolated cases was the 
registration law ignored, and such vio- 
lators are being rounded up by the fed- 
eral agents, and will be subjected to stiff 
penalties. Of the men registered, a good- 
ly percentage will be exempted from mili- 
tary service, Some will be physically un- 
fit; others are already engaged in lines 
of business where their continued work 
at that business is vital to the nation; 
others have dependent families. Such 
men, it is presumed, will be exempted, at 
least from all the early selections. The 
first army, to consist of a little over 
half a million men, will soon be selected, 
and it is expected that they will be in 
training by September Ist. After all 
reasonable exemptions are made, it is 
estimated that between five and six mil- 
lion men are registered who will be avail- 
able for military training and service if 
needed. Men above the military registra- 
tion age may enlist, if physically fit, in 
the regular army or the navy. Also, men 
who have registered may volunteer at any 
time before they are chosen by the se- 
lective draft, but not afterwards, 








Well improved farms in N. W, Ohio, N. E. In- 


diana, Southern Ontario, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota. Big crops corn, wheat, oats, etc. Sete 
tled communities, excellent roads, schools and 
market facilities. Splendid investments, Moder. 
ate prices, Reasonable terms, 
Send for latest Straus Red Book 
The Farm Buyer's Guide. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS C0,, 
18 Straus Bldg.. Ligonier, Indiana, 


North Dakota 


most successful agricultural state in the Union— 
producing as many dollars per acre as states where 
land sells four times as high. In past five years held 
first place evegy time in production of wheat and 
flax, and once [n barley. In climate, soil, crops, rall- 
roads, schools, roads—North Dakota exactly as good 
as best in Illinois, lowa or Minnesota. You can ob- 
tain a home there without commission to us, while 
land is still cheap. Easy terms. Write at once for 
plan direct dealing. 

J. 8 MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 800 Line Ry, 

1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms. Big yields, 
crop failures unknown. Over 100 fargps from 40 acres 
and up to select from. Best prices and terms obtain 
able. Prices range from ¢40 to $100. Send today for 
free large descriptive booklet, map, etc. PARK 
REGION LAND & LOAN UCO., 107 Lincoln Avenue, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

















FARM AUCTION SALE 


The 440-acre dairy farm belonging to the estate of 
Moses Kaufmann will be sold at auction, July 16, 
1917. Four miles from the metropolis of South Da- 
kota and a fine market. Easy payments, 15 years’ 
time, 54% interest. For further particulars write 
JONES & MATTHEWS, Attorneys for Estate, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Kasy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 

A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 

oe ———= 


$2.00 AN ACRE 


cash, and $1.00 an acre yearly, North Dakota, Grant 
county (formerly Morton), 320 acres (will divide); 65 
acres, cultivated, in 2-131-85. Shields, railroad am 
banking town, 7 miles. PERCIVAL, 801 Met, Life 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

——- 


SMALL FARM OF 30 ACRES FOR SALE 


Choice land; all tiled; good outbuildings; @ strict 
ly modern 10-room house, electric lighted; choice 
location, just outside the city limits; one mile from 
the college, with paved street to the corner of farm. 


For particulars write 
Grinnell, lows 
omental 

















JAMES H. ROWE, 


320-A. Wibaux Co., Montana, Farm 


Well fenced, 175 a. in cultivation; 4 room ee 
house, good barn, 2 granaries, splendid well, wit : 
mill, tanks, etc.; 9 mi, from R. R. town, main trav 
eled road; R. F. D.; + mi. to good school. Hold lease 
to section grazing land adjoining, #25; easy terms 
W. W. WORDEN, Owner, 216 5th St., Des Moines, 1% 

a 


AT A SACRIFICE 


520 acres in this Garden Spot of Southeast Missouri, 
owned by a non-resident widow; will sellin iy ni 
80 acres ur more at $20 per acre on terms of ¢ do 


All level and well located. mo 

Ss. KE. NEWHOUSE, DEXTER, ®* 

FOR SALE Fatms. 140 to 240 acres, Bout 
ern Minnesota; good buildings; #1 

peracre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Mindy 

Y Brookings County, So. Dak. farms 


for sale. Best of land, priced low and on rea 
sonable terms, W.H. Walters, Pipestone, Minn. 
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Give to the American Red Cross 


Wallaces’ Farmer directs particular at- 
tention to the full-page advertisement on 
the back cover of this week’s issue, which 
we are inserting gratuitously for the 
American Red Cross. June 18th to 25th 
was set aside by President Wilson as Red 
Cross week, during which time the citi- 
gens of the United States were asked to 
contribute $100,000,000 for use by the War 
Council of the Red Cross, appointed by 
President Wilson, the money to be used 
in three different ways: First a part of 
this fund will be used to equip the emer- 
base, convalescent and field hos- 
pitals, which will support the American 
army in France. It will be used for first 
aid, likewise for ambulances, for the 
sending of nurses and doctors; in short, 
to see that the American soldier who goes 
to France will be given every care that 
it is possible to give him in case he is 
wounded. The work of the Red Cross will 
mean a good many lives saved that other- 
wise would be lost. It is the humanitarian 
arm of the government which not only 
looks after its citizens in time of war, 
put likewise ir time of distress, flood, 
famine, fire, etc. The fund will be used, 
secondly, to help France get equipment 
for her hospitals. In many cases it has 
been necessary to use newspapers for 
bandages, because the regulation band- 
ages could not be had, so great has been 
the need. A French or British soldier 
saved means that we will find it neces- 
sary to send that many fewer soldiers 
to Fracne. Again, a part of the fund 
will be used to feed the hungry in France, 
and there are many who lack the necessi- 
ties of life, and who are almost starving, 
not only in France, but in Russia, Puland, 
Roumania, and other warring countries. 
The War Council of the Red Cross will 
alleviate puntold suffering in these coun- 
tries, caring for the women and children 
until they can care for themselves, as 
their homes have been destroyed and their 
fields have been destroyed; in fact, there 
are hundreds and hundreds of square 
miles of country in France where there 
is not a vestige of vegetation nor a sign 
of habitation.. It is where beautiful vine- 
yards and fields and homes formerly 
stood. The money will also be used to 
care for the dependent families of sol- 
diers in this country. If our boys go to 
war, they must know that their families 
will be taken care of, and this is one of 
the big things.for which the money 
that is being raised will be used. There 
is much that we could say about the 
work of the Red Cross; in fact, we can 
not say too much, as it is one of the 
most important things that this country 
has ever undertaken; and it is just 
as important in war to properly 
equip the Red Cross as it is to properly 
equip an army. Ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt says that next to sending men 
to France, the need of the Red Cross is 
most important. We believe the cause 
of the Red Cross has not been presented 
to many of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and we feel sure that those who 
know the manner in which this money 
will be spent, and who have not already 
given, will be glad to give. We believe, 
too, that those who may have given a 
small amount, when they know the great 
Purpose of the Red Cross, will be glad to 
double their subscriptions. There are no 
more loyal or patriotic folks than farm 
folks. There are no folks who are more 
willing to do their duty; and we believe 
it is the duty of everybody to contribute 
to the Red Cross and the work it is do- 
ing. What we do, enables the Red Cross 


to do, and our readers who fill out the 
coupon which this page advertisement 
contains, can be assured that the money 
will go straight to the American war 
fund, where it will be spent by men who 
are donating their entire services to the 
cause of the Red Cross, without wages. 
tis not only a duty, but it is a privilege 
4 Blve to the Red Cross, and we would 
ell send a large contribution to the 
‘merican Red Cross from Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. We are donating the 
advertisement because we believe in the 
cause, and not only that, but we have 
Blven liberally ourselves to the Red Cross 
work—not only in money, but likewise in 
time. If our country is spared some of 
we horrors of the war, surely we can 
Bive, and give most liberally, for this 


great work. Don’t hesita i 
Bive lberaily tate a minute, but 


gency, 





waribetitutes for Tin Cans—There is a 
bere shortage in the material used for 
rs pd tin cans, and, wherever possible 
jain 50, manufacturers and canners are 
oe fiber containers. It is pos- 
oe to get along with a great deal less 
ala by putting up goods in larger 
ee. Non-perishable foods, or those 
be nee non-perishable, can very often 
ee a just as well in other con- 
ng resides tin. Glass jars will be 
Stituted in many cases for tin cans. 





The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1917. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal, 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


. (Corrected_to June 19,: 1917.) 


DS 2 a are ee conan 
PREERASNNUN, TGS Coe owir es ccbi'enc dda 116 
MIO SCIIOD (ooo cea tatietebcass ces 120 
RENAN MME ain n'o's d.s.65c closlescice Fee 4 110 


Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 





i as ee ee 

Detroit, Mich. 

Creme Wapide. Mics | cesicccicss's0%e ver 122 
Chicago, Punks tan dacet awe indeesh bared 89 
EEG WEE, «Sic 'c.<c:5,3.0 6 oP cat toca nce 101 
CN EE IR nin es o's in udyes 60.0ee nee 86 
MOUMMNIG, DELON. ~ 5 S's 0:0'c.0 vis tenets 00 0a - 96 
BEOTOUOUCG, DIO. 640 od wecicnceseinees ver an 
Duluth, Minn. 8 






St. Paul, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


CR CHIN IOWA os.ccces hs dese Pawees 104 
EEN, SE os vg clevieee gd enue ieee 
Davenport, Iowa ..... hgcerauateecatxme 109 
TOM TERIOR,  SOWE. os cess ccsevaneses vce 
RE MAU WEDL 6:0: sje.0'e 4:6 0ns,9 00. cleo. wieaed 117 
MR ME) aig. so < sweo.bin 9 Semi p06 CRA oe se 
Jy Tg ies tS RR 1), Sy Se Se er ee Seer 154 
I oes ses wednc tode mice 135 
EE Re ee ee a Re 17 
WU Kaig ¢ 6.0.0 Vie do ed Kan vwsiae ‘ .107 
STEERED, o6:4-v'sle'bjc0,0 cauled decrees 80 
Ce OS a ee es ee eS 102 
OCHO O DRS 5565s eves wee erm eenaees 13 
fo Eo a ae 90 
Bo gy oS ee eae rane Sere ee oy 64 
POM EREU ST. ie kes.cclivny ceqnedcamed es 51 
Tt a! os oi baecieecss oaeadtens 86 
PROGR PIO. ING, .cai¢ van soos p40 auc 116 
RO AUOee vas Ale ceceeneth arenes’ 114 
EEE EMERG a's. sasha are e004 3 Kaas asiceiene 112 
RE St SE i a 116 
PE EEE, C5:s'sa 5:6 ob aia'e sag ois 6 eww 111 
PERT “BUDA icia:k's 6 9s 0: Hse Veibs. aces ak 100 
pS ES RS ea a ne pr 126 
MAM RRs Sle es oes'a\s a0 8:45 Oi 0 © are ele 83 
MMM sre MES aides p xd + i:3 054! aie 0.b ae te OUT 84 
NIE i EEE CEE, 69's o oicles.s 200 ole pe aele ae 55 
TO INES oa 5: 0 <5 a wit ci¥ 8 ealbn-¥. peewee 123 
RUIN WACO. aoe. <.0.6 0 iw ne Vaweeae 118 
ee UN ms asia a aw eR aseeeshpas on - 86 





Recent Public Sales 


THEISS & SONS HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The Geo. Theiss & Sons’ Short-horn 
sale, which was held from Paramount 


Farms, at Rembrant, Iowa, June 21st 
resulted in the satisfactory average of 
$370 on the forty-nine lots. The import- 
ed cow, Lancaster Lady, fetched the top 
price, $1,480, the buyer being F. H. Ehl- 
ers, of Iowa. Graceful Choice, the good 
King Cumberland two-year-old, was per- 
haps as much admired as anything in the 
auction. Jones & Sons, of Everly, lowa, 
who have added many of the top things to 
their herd the present sale season, took 
this heifer home at $1,025, with Cahill 
Bros., of Iowa, competing for her. At 
$825, Victoria 2d, with her cow calf, 
looked to be the bargain of the females. 
She went to Powell & Sons, of lowa. 
John P. Coulson, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
purchased his first pure-bred cow, in the 
Secret cow, Sunset, paying $725 for her 
and her cow calf. J. W. Ross, of Ne- 
braska, took the good Duchess of Gloster 
heifer, Roan Countess, at $1,000. <A few 
of the plainer sorts weer somewhat neg- 
lected, while the better sorts sold strong. 
At $490, the herd bull, Victor Favorite 
3d, looked a couple of hundred cheap. 
Regal Knight went to the Queen City 
herd, at Sioux Falls, S. D., in which 
place we will expect much outcome from 
him. The selling price was $550. The 
selling was conducted by Auctioneer N. 
G. Kraschel. The list follows: 


FEMALES. 
Graceful Choice, Apr., °15; A. T. 
Jones Son, Everly ROI $1,025 


Imp. Lancaster Lady, ‘May, "11 (and 

ec. calf); F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Ia... 1,480 
Victoria 24th of M. V., Nov., 12 (and 

ce. calf); M. C. Matern, Wesley, 

TOD «.2.6:0:00:9 5040 b0408 A ere ere 500 
Roan Countess, May, ‘14 (and ec. 

calf); J. W. Ross, Shelton, Neb.. 1,000 
Princess, Dec., °12 (and b. calf); 

EK. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 

BE, ng 6000064000 ¥b 6400486600 09.¢ 440 
Victoria 2d, July, ’11 (and c. calf); 

H. H. Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, 


1 RR ep erie eee 825 
Victoria 26th of M. V., Apr., ’13 

(and c. calf); H. P. Halling, Schal- 

OR RE rrr yee 460 
Coral Cumberland, Mar., 713; L. A. 

Matern, Wesley, TOWR ....ccsccccs 340 
Bessie, Oct., ’14; Maasdam & Wheel- 

OF, PAITCIG, IOWR. oir66s<s: 500 


Forest Grove Bessie, Sept., ’14; Hop- 
ley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Iowa.. 575 

Dainty Nell, Apr., 12; Hopley Stock 
PID 5 sas pchC log whee ends bee ie ane uine 450 

Estella Goods, Apr., ’15; H. P. Hall- 


ME. sutsindteaedonscica satvamed sees 190 
Queen Quality 2d, May, ’10 (and twin 

b. calves); L. A. Matern ........ 500 
Estella, Sept., °10; A. T. Jones & 

ee Cav ibheddegera tare ee de 500 
Henrietta, Mar., 714; C. E. McCone, 

Fg oer rere ae 400 
Dainty Maid, Feb., ’14; Hopley Stock 

PN ioe iv awsau cnet steers teueen 300 


Sunset, Feb., ’11 (and c. calf); John 
Coulson, Storm Lake, Iowa .. 725 
Lady Orange, July, ’10; A. R. An- 
derson, Cherokee, Towa .......... 250 
May Belle, July, 13: C. FE. McCone. 370 
Robin’s Beauty, ven, “ts; 2. <. 
Smock, Primghar, Iowa ...... Ee 
Acanthus Augusta, Sept., ’16; F. H. 


NONE aie ovag n'a fale oad kegs aaa sass. S00 
Imperial Empress, May, °15; H. P. 
oS Aare ee saeaeae cin ecco. Sau 
Clara, Mar., °15; F. A. Clark, Lau- 
Re ee dacerou> ame 
Sweet Brier F., June, ’12; A. A. 
Roos & Sons, Hull, Iowa ........ 320 
Washington’s Beauty, Feb., 11; 


Rhody Bros., Elmore, Minn,.... 360 











New Year’s Choice, Jan., '10 (and 

b.: calf); A. C. Smock ........ Ae 
Coral Cumberland 2d, July, '16; E. 

S. Fanning & Sons ............... 190 
Orange Countess, June, "16; J. D. 

Edson, Storm Lake, towa cosecee 200 
Village Beauty, Sept., 14; Wm. 

Brown Primghar, AOD, os ccecvece: 200 
Red Pride’s Beauty, Apr., '12; Up- s 

permill Farm, Wapello, Iowa .... 293 
Pride’s Vestibule 2d, July, ’12 (and 

b. calf); Henry Smith, Nemaha, 

TOW nen vec ccin.ctec whavatneae ss ache. Tee 
Village Pride, May, ’12; Rhody Bros. 400 
Scottish Girl, Feb., °12; Henry 


CE ecdcce Voeccedesvekeupetgche css: See 
Archer’s Beauty, Feb., °12; Upper- 
mill Farm .... , 290 


Gloster Brighteyes 2d, May, ‘12; 
Rhody Bros. ....cccccsovcsees cocde 400 
Archer’s Brighteyes, Apr., ’10 (and 
b. calf); Frank Carpenter, Alta, 
MM osetenaesRe acithdinwevacasen'et eae 
Scottish Lass, May, °12 (and b. 
calf): Rhody Brags .ccccccsccssics. BO 
Scottish Lady, Aug., ‘10; F. H. 


Ehlers ....00- Sn, ee eee 
Pride’s Rose, Sept., °15; William 
Brown ..scce ee ween eese tes cha daa 175 
Rural Brighteyes, June, '16; A. C. 
BEROGE. veciccvccdacces ivsaeces coves aa 
BULLS. 
Victor Favorite 3d, Aug., °12; A. C. 
BMOCK. .ccccvesscessetecersyeusetesce. Cre 
Regal Knight, Oct., °15; Geo. E., 
Barkley, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. ....... 550 
Missie’s Stamp, Apr., °16; George 
Woodkie, Schaller, Iowa .......... 205 
Royal Comet, May, °16; Aug. Siek- 
man, Albert City, Iowa .......... 175 


Craibstone Marshall, Mar., '16; E. 
L. Nicewander, Lake View, Iowa 175 


Victor’s Last, June, °16; Charles 
Brown, Marcus, Iowa ..........06 170 
Favorite Archer, Sept., ’15; Thomas 
McBride, Rembrant, Iowa ....... 150 
Vestibule’s Favorite, Sept., ’16; W. 
H. Steffin, Royal, Iowa ....:.ece. 120 
SUMMARY. 


41 females sold for $16,060; average, $391 
8 bulls sold for 2,035; average, 254 
49 head sold for 18,095; average, 370 





WILDWOOD SHORT-HORN SALE. 

The Wildwood Short-horn sale, held 
by Howard Vaughn, of Marion, Iowa, 
June 19th, resulted successfully. A good 
crowd of Short-horn breeders were pres- 
ent, notwithstanding the busy season. The 
entire offering and a few extras were 
sold, making an average of $260, the av- 
erage being a little higher on the cata- 
log offering. The Avondale herd bull, 
Von Avon, topped the sale at $500, the 
buyers being Blackford & Meyers, of 
Alburnet, lowa, The top price for fe- 
males was $470, paid by L. W. Davidson, 
of Stanwood, towa, for Heather Belle 
6th, a good daughter of March Knight. 
Several of the heifers sired by Village 
Ruler sold above $400, a good, Lady Doro- 
thy yearling, by Village Ruler, going to 
F. Gallmeyer, of Mechanicsville, lowa, at 
$445. Jac. J. Fast, of Windom, Minn., ‘got 
several of the top. heifers by Village Rul- 
er, the exceptionally good son of Imp. 
Villager, that heads Wildwood herd. Col, 
Kraschel occupied the block, assisted in 
the ring by Scotty Milne and Gene Fagan, 
A list of sales follows: 

FEMALES. 

Devergoil Queen 3d, May, ’13; Upper- 


mill Farm, Wapello, a +. -$450 
Heather Belle 6th, Aug., ‘11; L. W. 
Davidson, Stanwood, lowa ........ 470 


Victorine, June, ‘07 (and ec, 
Falcon Bros., Central City, Iowa.. 410 
Lad’s Lenton 2d, Oct., ’11; L. W. 


MEIER Kore cdciced sees ce ewennees - 300 
Roan Matchiess, Sept., ’14; Drey Bros., 
pl RE ey ere rrr ere cer - 410 
Neva 3d, July, °14; Bacon & Mul- 
lany, Waterloo, lowa ...... cna daa 300 
Josephine, June, '15; G. W. Bird, 
Mt. Pleasant, TOWR ceopcccccccces +. 275 
Heather Belle 7th, Aug., °15; L, W. 
DOAVIGHON ccc sccecccees Cee aiabaeets 265 
Village Rosemary, Oct., '15; Jac. J. 
Fast, Windom, Minn. ..........+... 430 
Lady Rosemary 2d, Oct., °15; Jac. J. 
i ee petmeea Dovaded ads ddinea OOM 
Village Dorothy, Dec., 15; F. Gall- 
meyer, Mechanicsville, Iowa ...... 445 
Village Beauty, Oct., °15; Jac. J. 
i | RS cree re - 415 


> 
Red Beauty, Oct., '15; Drey Bros... 210 
Beauty Belle, Apr., ’16; Fred Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa ........ ince wee ae 
Barmpton Lily 2d, May, '16; F. P. 
Greenwalt, Mt. Auburn, Iowa .... 
Barmpton Bonnie, June, °16; Geo. 
Appel, Van Cleve, Iowa ...<......- 


Harmine, Jan., °13; Louie Scheetz, 
Belle Plaine, TOWRA .cccccscccsscvcce 235 

Clarinda, Feb., ‘12; Geo. Peterson, 
Cee Pa BOWE. vkccucsessticeens 210 


Red Tulip, Feb., ’15 (and ec. calf); 

D. E. Fitzpatrick, Greeley, Iowa... 205 
Reanna, Sept., ‘14 (and b. calf); C. 

A. Saunders & Son, Manilla, lowa. 270 
Doris, Mar., ’12 (and c. calf); D. E. 

Fitzpatrick 
Queen, July, ’06; C. A. McCone, As- 

COP, TOW .sscccecccoes da aubaabaloraiae 115 
Victor Belle, Mar., 07; H. M. Hosford, 

Monticello, Iowa ..... eevee 
Roxie Broadhooks, July, ’09 (and e, 

calf); L. Kinzey, Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 210 
Mata 2d, Aug., ’14; F. J. Campbell, * 


FIGWEGVO, TOWER. «0 cccccccscccvecsose 140 
Village Esther, Mar., 16; Vern Pierce, 

PIBIDSIOI, TOWER: .ccccccccodisccegeve 155 
Roan Princess, May, ‘'16; Vern 

Raine Perr dbedanaan 150 
Miss Wiley 58th, Jan., °16; Fred 

Crowe, West Union, Iowa .......... 145 
Gipsy Maid, May, ‘16; C. F. Zobel, 

Dypart, TOWG é<0cccatese ROeeveCteeee, DEM 
Any: Mar. "16% Drey Broti.sccases oo 28 
Mattie, Mar., °09; N. O. 


Hawkeye, towa 


BULLS. 
Von Avon, Aug., ‘12; Blackford & 
Meyers, Alburnet, Iowa ........... 300 
White Banner Ed, Aug., ‘15; L. C. 
Clamp, Central City, Iowa ........ 340 
Ruler 3d, Oct., 15; Vern Pierce...... 260 
Village Marshall, Dec., °15; Frank Za- | 
bilka, What Cheer, lowa ......... 200 





Prince Brawith, Aug., "15; G. G. Healy, 
Moscow, Iowa ....... Aneaad 
Wildwood Marshall, May, ’16; B. Vir- 
den, Cedar Falls, Iowa ......csccce 195 
Flick Marshall, Apr., ’16; B. Virden. 195 
Marshall Motte, July, 16; C. A. Buell, 
SEIT, TOWN ceccctivcaceeneoagueee BIm 
Triumph, May, ’16; F. J. Campbell... 170 





Fruit Tree Borers—This is about the 
season for the parents of the different 
fruit tree borers to begin laying eggs. 
Once the borers are in the trees, it is 
difficult to reach them all, even with 


hand digging, but much can be done to. 


prevent them from entering the trees. 
Leonard Haseman, of the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture, offers 
the following preventive measures: Use 
the hoe to remove all weeds, grass or 
other rubbish from about the base of all 
trees. Prepare a thick whitewash, add- 
ing to it enough lime-sulphur solution to 
give it a decided odor, and thoroly pa.nt 
the trunks of all the trees, for about two 
feet above the ground. If the whitewash 


is made thin, it may be applied with a , 


sprayer. If heavy rains wash it off, re- 
peat. Keep the trees coated from about 
the first of June until the first of Sep- 
tember, and few borers will enter, This 
will not destroy the borers already in the 
trees, but most of them may be removed 
by hand digging. 





World Shortage of Food—There is a 
shortage of food not alone in the war- 
ring countries, but also in most of the 
neutral countries of Europe. The Scan- 
dinavian nations, particularly, and also 
Denmark and Holland, are suffering se- 
verely. Their entire surplus early in the 
war was drawn on by warring nations—- 
countries with whom they were on friend- 
ly terms. The production has been cut 
down thru various reasons, and imports 
are very greatly curtailed, owing to the 
submarine menace. Real privation has 
been the lot of many thousands in neu- 
tral countries. Imports of the foodstuffs 
are also curtailed because, as in the case 
of America, foods which are ordered for 
shipment to neutral countries are viewed 
by the government with suspicion, It is 
possible, and in many cases probable, that 
such cargoes will eventually reach the 
enemy. The small neutral countries are 
a good deal in the position of the on- 
looker during a street riot, and who, in 
the ordinary newspaper report of the 
casualties of the riot, is referred to as 
the “innocent bystander,.”’ 





BUY FARM IMPLEMENTS NOW. 


The increasing cost of materials is 
bound to show itself in increased cost of 
farm implements soon. The Independent 
Harvester Co., of Plano, Ill, call particu- 
lar attention, in their advertisement on 
page 968, to this inevitable increase, and 
also briefly describe four of the machines 
they manufacture. The Independent Har- 
vester Co. have dealers in practically ev- 
ery town, where these implements may 
be seen. They will be glad to have our 
readers send for catalog and descriptive 
matter of their various implements, and 
to examine them at their dealer’s. They 
manufacture eighteen different kinds of 
agricultural implements, listed in their 
advertisement, and they believe once @ 
user has bought one of these it will be an 
easy matter to sell him other implements 
of their line. The advertisement shows 
illustrations and describes briefly four 
implements very seasonable at the pres- 
ent time—the grain binder, mower, self- 
dump rake, and corn binder. Look up 
their advertisement and write them for 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.~ 
Advertising Notice. 











RATA MEATES 


WORM drive delivers 
great power, but de- 
velops excessive friction 
unless properly lubri- 
| cated. Use 
oO ~ 
pIXON'’s 


Automobile 
LUBRICANTS 


Dixon’s 675 Gear Oil is the 
perfected lubricant for this 
type of drive. It keeps the 
gears happy and healthy. 
Address Department 102-G, 
for Lubricating Chart 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
SANZ, Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 







































SESS eee 





I AVE you any OLD BAGS to sellt We 
have a great demand and will pay bighest 

prices. Write today to SPRINGFIELD BAG & 

BURLAP CO.,, Second-hand Dept., Springfield, 111. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


HORSES. 


CHESTER WHITES. 





GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced tn Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andeee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAKY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 2i months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
004. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlingse— 
lackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Gakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few exceptionally fine yearlings of 
splendid breeding at attractive prices. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Angus Bulis and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield.J53033 and 
Baimont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Aleo a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are located near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivilie, lowa 


Williamsburg, lowa 











THE CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


Now that the season is at hand and you are considering what sires to use, and your 
seeding of mal! grain is nearly over, you have sufficient time to come to the Cedar 


Rapids Jack Farm and look over the jacks. 
$600 in my 


mules and ¢ 


1 have at this heen 4 a draft for 
ket, sent me by a man in Wisconsin, asking me to bu pair of 
ptobim. Good work mules are now worth $200 apiece ‘o this vicinity. 


Before you 4 get them raised they will be worth $400 and probably more, yet in very 


few farm communities is there a good jack available for use. 
acks that I have reserved, which I am now putting on sale for the first time. 


I have 45 head of big 
I also 


ave at the present time in quarantine in New York a shipment of jacks which arrived 
from Spain on April 18, that will remain in quarantine ten jays and will reach Cedar 


Rapids, lowa, three days later, whcih will be about the first of May. 
roven good eaten from the time 


experience in importing Catalan jacks, they have 


With my past 


they arrived in America. There is no risk to run in buying these jacks, as they are grown in the cold, snowy 


districte of the Pyrenees mountains and are very hardy, vigorous, and good, thrifty breeders, 


I urge you 


with the utmont vigor, feeling that it is essentially of oe to the rues of every community to provide 
ec 


themselves with a g 


, first class breeding sire of this char- 
acter and begin the growing of big, drafty farm mules, 


w. LOW, Proprietor, 
Ced ar Repids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Towa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 


150 Belgian ——" and 150 


Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready, Come and see them. 
HM. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
If tn Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 


BELGIAN Sut: 


for sale. Both Prete and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 


WRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares, All ages at reasonable prices. 























Percherons, Belgians, Shires. 
Ton stallions ready for heavy stand, 
also yearlings and twos. Young fillies, 
also mares with colt by side and bred 
again. All fs 100 individuals 

‘4g of first rank f 
FRED CH ANDLER, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 





OOD VIEW STOCK FARM-—50 imported 

J and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good colors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. wo 
Hami_ton & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa. 


CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Bred from selected imported sires and dams. We 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direct at 
prices that will make you money. 


CARROTHERS BROS., 


Shetiand Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 





Masonville, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 








OAK GLEN FARM 


Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old last December and Jan- 
wary, are ready for immediate service. A May year- 
ling ie perhaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Sev- 
eral younger ones showing much promise. All are 
by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d. Leading familics 
represented. 


W. Ss. AUSTIN, 
POLLED DUBRHAMS. 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick square ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. Tae Polled Dur- 
ham ts fast coming into its own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovial 8ultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 
Polled Durhams 


,Beveral bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky built, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, 


T EHORN YWOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bul! bred by C. T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark Couns, lowa. 


Dumont, lowa 











Laurens, lowa 








Buck Grove, lowa 








MOLSTRINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valiey Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 lb. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O, daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibe. of milk in 30 
days than. any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dame of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We havea few choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Set, HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


Herd Established 1881 
) Young bulls from A. R. O. dams— 
Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigrees 














and photos gladly furnished on re- 
-~_— Correspoadence solicited, 
W.B. BARNEY & SONS 


? 
ea: Frit Chapin, lowa 





RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young balls of serviceable agee—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810, the 2200 Ib. son of the champion 
Logan, best sire lever used. Address 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. BAMUELSON & SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa 











Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbns, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. 0. MICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, lowa 








LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this hog. 


the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. 


When in 
Write or visit 


COOK, NEBRASKA 





BLOEMENDAAL BROS. 


Offer the yearling boar, 


BLOEMENDAAL’S PROSPECT 


son of the $1000 Surprise Prospect. A strictly 
big type boar. Will make one of the biggest. 


PRICE $125 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., ALTON, |OWA 





THOSE 14 BIG TYPE 


Poland-China Boars 


Let us tell you about them. All are by the great 
boar, Lowa’s Smooth Jumbo 236331, and 
will weigh from 250 to 300 lbs. in spare flesh. They 
are real high class—and we want to sell. Must be as 
represented or money back. Can spare lowa’s 
Smooth Jumbo. 


JOHN WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 
e 





DUBROC JERSEYS. 





great sire whose get have topped so many sales. 
record sale In lowa. 
For a good boar prospect write 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 8d dams. 
These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in theevorld’s 
I have a few other top pigs by King Col. Again. 


Here’s the chance to get a son of the 


THEO, FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 





PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col. 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. 
real herd boar prospect. 
W. M. PUTMAN & SON, 


, our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales. 
Eleven champions came from our herd in one year, 
Also offering some fall gilts. 


We have the finest 
Let us sell youa 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 





PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD 


Our herd is headed by the @500.00 son of King’s Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder. Spring 
pigs by King’s Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder IJ1, Disturber of Idlewild and other great 


Duroc boars. 
Write or visit. 


JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 





3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. 
A few fall boars of Critic breeding for €28. 


pig. Pairs for 838. 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


Pedigree blanks with each 
For full particulars write 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 





KING’S COL. AGAI 


By King’s Co 


Big Soars. fast sires, great individuals. 


DAVID BOESIGER, 


Nothing to Sell 
at Present 


KERNS SENSATION 


By Sensation Wonder II. 
The kind that advance the breed. 


CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 





Duroc Herd Boar Offered—Illustrator 3d 


Biggest son of Illustrator: dam, Willetta of Idlewild 8 by Disturter. 
Price, 8500. Also a May pig by Orion Cherry King 5tb, and a 12-months son of King the Col., full 


mend him. 
brother of the $300 Valley Col. 


Mm. €. MERFELD & SONS, 


His get will best recom- 


GREENE, IOWA 





Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson King, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 ibs. in breeding condition. 
Willetta King. our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack’s Orion LI, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood. 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 


tioned above and by Walt’s Top Col., 
pion blood of the east and west write 


Grand Mode! and King’s Col. Again. 
J. 0. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Five fall bours. For the cham- 





GIANT DUROGS WITH QUALITY 


We are offering several tried herd sows and fall gilts bred to Giant Model, Jumbo I}lustrator and Fancy’s 


Giant for eummer and fall farrow. Also 
bone and quality. Real herd heading prospects, 
immuned and sired by our 1000 Ib. boars. 


February and March pigs, either sex, no akin, with extreme size, 


M. S. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lowa 





DIAMOND FARM OUROCS 


Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
noted Crimson Wonder Prince. Price, $50 to $75; a 
few at $)00—and guaranteed to suit. RKemem- 
ber we ship on approvals We bave a herd of big 
brood sows, and these young boars are going to do 
the people good. Address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia (Cherokee Co.), lowa 


DUROC YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offereu; 520 lbs. at 15 mos. 
and growing rapidly. A high class boar and son of 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check for ¢150 
takes him. Also choice fall boars. B. A. SAM- 
UELBON & BON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


Grand Wonder 167591 


offered. A 3-year-old of great length, bone and sub- 
stance. Sire, Long Wonder; dam, Golden Queen 34, 
full sister to the two champions, Grand Model and 
Golden Queen 35th. Here is a $400 boar for $200. Ask 
anyone who knows. Karly spring boars by him 
also offered. 


c. W. MARTIN, Carroll, lowa 








TAMWORTHS. 
Boars all sold. Now have to 
a . Be lot of bred sows 


TAMWORTH 
for February, March 


and April farrow. Mot plod lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacKOoy, Farragut, lowa 








CHESTER WHITE BRED Sows WS, 
BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and High 

sows bred for fall litters, ten of these bre ry Moder 
try Big Bone boars mentioned = 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weiy ching 4 
Ibs. Also 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 99 rm 
gilts, 175 spring pigs. If in need of anything Of thig 
kind write your wants. We guarantee to pleage, 

E. H. KAHL, Germania, low, 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd Dopular 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome Notht 
but this year’s pigs now to offer. Book orderg care 
B. BR. VALE, Bonaparte, lows 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Po" * and a 


for sale, 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for pre 


lara, F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa, 
ULEFOOT HOGS —Reg. herd. 
bred and — gilts, weanling pigs. 
furnished. H. C, ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo, 
HAMPSHIRES. 
. B) ) Bred sow 

HA ME SHIRE pigs. sows. spring 
vice. Write today. Martin HAMM, Strasburg, TL 
nee 














B rea 60ws, 
Pedigrees 











MBREFORDS. 


Henry Schnoor, Pe Perry, la, la, 


Breeder of POLLED Sueneronoé 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited, Farg 
near town and Interurban Ry. 


Three Registered Hereford Bulls 


from 14 to 16 mos, old. Aiso my aged herd bull after 
July 1st. M. F. MURPHY, Sumner, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—tLive Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 3 years old; Percheron filly, rising? 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares, Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearling 
rams and ee, rams. Address 

RM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa Btate College, Ames, Iowa 

















AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeke. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs, 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louis market, and’ for proml- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advance, Write 
for open dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
REAL ESTATE & 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Sac City, Iowa 

Are you in trouble, do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? Ifso, write me, I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living {nla 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland- 
China hogs and B. Rock chickens 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes m 
from the start. Your investment is small, you rié 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new busines 
——- + of the best kind. 

SOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest ~ the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pre. 
818 Walnut 8t., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 


J, L. Mclirath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of noe stock sales pen he: 
Fifteen years experience in business. We main 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm, We 
tbink we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 


ORK, NEBRASKA 
AUCTIONEER 
Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success 
ful experience. 


H. $., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CX ARErEL, 
Tecumseh, Nebrask# 


W. M. PUTMA AUCTIONEER 


ES PEDIGREED Live ST0Ce 
THEO. MARTIN Senn 
N. G. KRASCHEL :::25528 
J, R, THOMPSON pedigreed Live 


Stock Auctioneer 

Merrill, ™ Ia. 
GEO. H. BURGE ssc 
H. S. ALLEW 


Mt. Vernon, __20w8 
CHARITON, IOWA 









































eb 

I am making successful sal 

in Iowa, Titinols, Minnesots 
Missouri and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates. 


P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO, 
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out of a splendid d h } - 

pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES = ‘A little later pony ig Wyo mgt yw I have 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Oct. 3—W. S. Handley & Son, Carroll, 
Jowa; dispersion sale. ; 

Oct. 9 and 10—Iowa Short-horn Breeders 
Association; sales at Carroll, Iowa, and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. E. R. Silliman, 
Manager, Colo, Iowa. 


t. 1A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 
Sale, Newton, Iowa. 


McCleHan, Lowden, Iowa. 


oe 35 Perry Tyrrel, Oxford Junction, 
oct 26 J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Nov ¢_-Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 7—L. H. Ernst, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 13-——Homer Duea, Zearing, lowa. 
Nov. 14—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Towa, 
Nov. 16—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Nov. 23-C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 
Dee'19 and 20—C. A. Saunders, Manager, 
Manilla, lowa; sale at Omaha. 
ANGUS. 
Oct. 10—C. E, Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, lowa. ; 
JERSEYS. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 


Oct.25—Herman Ernst, Jr., Tecumseh, 


Neb. 
Nov. 9- Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 25—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Neb. 
July 26—R. Widle & Sons, Genoa, Neb. 
July 27—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 
July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Aug. 1—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 
Aug. 4—W. N. 
Minn. 
Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, 8. D. 
Sept. 2i—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 
Sept. 25—B. C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 
Oct. 2—J. G. MeQuilkin, La Porte City, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 8—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
Neb. 
Oct. 9—Wm. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—W. G. Real, Fairmont, Neb. 
Oct. 12—J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. 13—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. 16—R. H. Domer,, Morley, lowa. 
Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 


Shanks, Worthington, 


Oct. 18—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb. 

Oct. 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 


Oct. 29—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 31—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 


Jan, 21—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
Neb 


Jan. 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 

Jan. 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 
veb. 

Jan, 21—John O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, 
Neb. 


Jan. 30—J. C. Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb. 
Jan. 3i—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Net 


eb. 
Feb. 1—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 


> W—Robert E. Steele, Fallp City, 
eb 

Feb. 19—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Feb. 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 
Feb. 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

a. 30—Peter Mouw & Co., Orange City, 
owa. 
Oct. 10—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Korver Bros. and Vander Wilt, 
Alton, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Nov, 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
Jan, 28—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 
Jan. 29—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Feb, 27—-Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or spectal position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


CLARK SELLS HIGH MODEL TOP. 


Manni I. F. Clark, the progressive young 
uroc breeder, of Terrill, Iowa, recently 
sold his valued herd boar, High Model 
Top, to Messrs, Perry and Karl Mathes, of 
Hooppole, Ill., for the highest price ever 
_— for a son of the champion and $1,000 
ligh Model, to our knowledge. It ap- 
proaches the selling price of his’ sire. 
Hr bpd Mathes also purchased a few of 
~ sons and one gilt from Mr. Clark, to 
ponte d the people in Illinois the class of 
ok they may expect from High Model 
one Mr. Clark’s crop of spring pigs ex- 
sh any he has heretofore raised. They 
With unusual length, thrift and scale. 
ova such a promising outlook as is in 
in — at this time, it is not surpris- 
* hat he was reluctant in placing any 

ce on High Model Top. Besides pigs 
My. boar, he has seven very choice 
$395 y Great Wonder, and out of the 
fevebilt that he bought at the Walte- 
The ii sale last winter, by Grand Model. 
: on makes the gilt look cheap now. 

» Clark also raised a Pathfinder litter 

















for sale. Early Dawn, the young herd 
boar that was a prize winner at the Iowa 
State Fair last fall, has continued to de- 
velop well. 
back are features of comment. We were 
attracted with this boar more than ever 
after seeing his pigs. Mr. Clark has a 
treat for the boys looking for a good 
young boar this fall. His card will ap- 
pear in due time in Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DUROC HERD BOAR FOR SALE OR 
TRADE, 

Chas. May, of Roca, Neb., is offering 
to sell or trade his mature herd boar, 
May’s Watts’ Model. This hog is a prize- 
winning boar and a sire of prize-winning 
stuff. Boars of this same line of breed- 
ing have been used in such herds as 
Putman & Son, Geo. Briggs & Son, H. S. 
Allen, and others. If such breeding is 
good enough for these herds, it is surely 
acceptable anywhere. This boar was 
bred by Briggs Bros., of Seward, Neb., 
and they made a great record with the 
Watts’ Model stuff. At the National 
Swine Show last fall, the first prize: un- 
der six months gilt was this same breed- 
ing, and she was by far the largest of any 
in her class. Besides this mature boar, 
Mr. May has for sale a yearling son of 
Putman’s great sire, King’s Colonel. This 
fellow is a big, rangy, smooth boar, and 
was selected by Mr. May to take the 
place of the former herd boar, King’s 
Colonel Again, which cost Mr. Boesiger 
around $1,000. The get of King’s Colonel 
have been going into the leading herds, 
and here is a chance to pick up one that 
will develop into a massive, smooth hog. 
The two other yearlings being offered are 
by . King’s Colonel Again—in the writer's 
opinion as good a boar as has been pro- 
duced in the west. If you want a herd 
boar, write or visit Mr. May, for he has 
dispersed his herd, and these best boars 
must go.—Advertising Notice. 


HIGH-CLASS SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 
FOR SALE. 


Having recently bought the Heath herd 
of Short-horns, which was one of the old 
established herds of Illinois, Mr. T. J. 
Kane, of Stanwood, Iowa, is now in a po- 
sition to offer our readers some very 
choice Scotch Short-horns for sale, and 
can interest breeders looking for a real 
herd header, as well as those looking for 
cows and heifers. The Heath herd was 
headed by Willage Knight, without ques- 
tion one of the very best sons of Imp. 
Villager. Mr. Kane had formerly bought 
a young bull and several heifers, sired 
by Village Knight, and he sold the Vil- 
lage Knight bull calf in his sale last fall 
to Ed Cosgriff, for $875, Mr. Cosgriff 
later refusing $1,500 for the calf. Mr. 
Kane now has another young bull sired 
by Village Knight, that is very promising. 
He is a white, of show conformation, and 
his dam is an unusually good, large Scotch 
cow, sired by Diamond Cup. Besides 
Village Knight, Mr, Kane has the young 
herd bull, Roan Radium, one of the good 
sons of Radium, while the dam is Bank- 
er’s Sweetheart, by the champion Dia- 
mond Goods, and the grand-dam is Beat- 
rice, by Banker’s Victor, another cham- 
pion winner. The next dam is the im- 
ported cow, Strohan Buttercup. Mr. Kane 
has some exceptionally good Village 
Knight Scotch heifers, that he is breed- 
ing to Roan Radium, If interested in 
buying, write or visit Mr. Kane.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


WEGTER’S POLANDS. 


Fourteen of those good Poland China 
falls boars are yet on hand, that are be- 
ing offered by Mr. John Wester, of Shel- 
don, lowa, ‘They are as much alike as 
peas in a pod. We haven’t seen better 
anywhere. They will weigh from 250 to 
300 pounds each, and haven't a particle 
of fat on them. Mr. Wegter is entitled to 
great credit for being able to produce so 
uniform a lot of thoroly good boars. Rare- 
ly do we find such big, lengthy pigs for 
their ages, of any breed. And if looking 
for a tried sire, lowa’s Smooth Jumbo, 
the sire of these pigs, can be bought. He 
is just a slashing good boar, and he has 
the scale. With the limited number of 
such boars to select from thruout the fall 
as Mr. Wegter is offering, we earnestly 
urge those particular in getting some- 
thing good, not to delay seeing this herd. 
Mr. Wegter’s card appears on another 
page of this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN HERD BULL FOR SALE 


L. H. Rollins, proprietor of the old es- 
tablished Maine Valley herd of Short- 
horns, at Central City, Iowa, now offers 
his herd bull, Scottish Secret,.for sale, 
having lately secured Silver Sultan of 
G. H. Burge, to follow Scottish Secret, 
who is a red five-year-old of the good, 
thick type. He was bred by Owens Bros., 
and belongs to the Cruickshank Queen 
of Beauty family, the best family in the 
Owens herd. r. Rollins has a good 
thick lot of short-legged heifers, sirec 
by Scottish Secret, which he is keeping. 
He has had opportunities to sell Scot- 
tish Secret because he was a good breed- 
er; but until he got Silver Sultan, he 
did not care to sell. Write of interested 
in buying a good red Scotch herd bull, 
right in his prime.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN HERD BULL FOR SALE 


F. Gallmeyer, of Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
is one of the energetic young Short-horn 
breeders of Iowa who has been quietly 
building up a good herd. The Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative who recently had 
the pleasure of a visit to Mr. Gallmeyer’s 
fine home, found some very choice selec- 
tions, several of the best belonging to 
the Marr Clara and Marr Roan Lady fam- 
ilies. Among the good calves on hand is 
a white Roan Lady heifer and a white 
Clara bull calf, that are good enough to 
fit for the fairs. Having secured an in- 
terest with T. J. Kane in the superior 
Villager bull, Village Knight, Mr. Gall- 
meyer will now sell Pride’s Emblem, a 
roan January yearling, bred and exhibit- 
ed by Rapp Bros., and sired by Village 
Pride, a grandson of Whitehall Sultan. 


His great length and strong | 





ropositions. 
rite or visit 





I WEILL sell or trade my prize.winuving Duroc boar, May's Watt's Model. 
a big, smooth, rangy yearling son of King’s Col. for sale. 
have two yearlings by the sensational sire, King’s Col. Again. 


This is a son of Putman’s great sire. I 
Mere are four fine herd boar 


CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebraska 











SHORT-.HORNS. 





prucemead sfarnv 


Is offering EIGHT SHORT-HORN BULLS. REDS AND ROANS, ten to fifteen months old. 


Three full Scotch, five Scotch topped. 
So. Fifth Avenue, 


J. A. BENSON, 


Prices, $175 to $300. 
SHELDON, IOWA 





Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Sevataes Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Curter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheran fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors, We back our statements. 


GEO, W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


EIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short-hern Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Alsoa few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull, One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916, 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 
Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
some good cows and heifers for sale. Inspection 


invited. 
G.N. & Clyde Duncan, Celumbus Junction, lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Nothing to offer at present. Everything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 43 head of 
good, useful cattle will be offered, Two-thirds are 
Scotch. Catalog ready September 15th, 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carroll, lowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive prices. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, 1OWA 


Some ouster¢- SHORT-HORN BULLS 
Now on hand—of the Mayflower, Lady Annie, Sweet- 


brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 
Write us your wants. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 
AUGUSTA ROYAL 513397 omered. A ooh 


March yearling Short-horn bull; fine type, low leg- 
ged, thick and smooth. Price $300. Scotch Short- 
horns and Durocs a specialty. Herd bull, Beep Rieu. 
Herd boars, Marion's WONDER AGAIN and Tommy 
ORioN. REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


























Held Bros,, Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
weever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


A DOZEN SCOTCH 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


to offer—8 to 16 months. Reds and roans. Good 
rugged fellows. We are not asking picture prices— 


we want Lo sell bulls. 
L. A. MATERN, Wesley, lowa 


Short-horn Females 
Offered 


A dozen cows and heifers, Scotch and Scotch 
topped. All are bred to our young roan herd bull, 
Cumberland Goods, for which we paid $925, te 
calve from Julyon. Special price for all te 


J. 6. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, thick 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gioster, Violet Bud and 
Acorn families. The Violet Bud is extra good, a 
herd bull prospect; low down, ttlick and smvoth, with 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns headed by 
King Dorothy 366077. Have nothing for sale at pres- 
ent, but have some good bull calves coming on for 
fall and winter. 

F. A. CLARK, 

















Laurens, lowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 

Eat. in 1872._ For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty herd “bull, Scottish Secret siso, 
thick, red 6-year-old, and the sire of good ones. 
LENO H. ROLLINS (successor to Jordan & 
Dunn), Central City, Iowa. 


Short-horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real herd header. 








Stanwood, lowa 


F. Gallmeyer, Mechanicsville, lowa 
Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


The Sultan bred show yearling, Pride’s Embiem, 
roan, a winner for Rapp Bros., is now offered for 
sale. Inspection invited. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





The dam of Pride’s Emblem, is Queen 
Sultan, by Whitehall Sultan, making this 
young Scotch bull strong in Whitehall 
Sultan blood. If interested in buying 
write Mr. Gallmeyer, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
DESIRABLE TRACTORS. 

There are four different sizes of the 
Flour City tractor, which have been made 
for a good many years by the Kinnard- 
Haines Co., of 857 Forty-fourth Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. They burn kerosene 
for fuel, are light in weight, yet powerful, 
and are economical to run. A very at- 
tractive booklet describing their four 
sizes of tractors, has been issued by the 
Kinnard-Haines Co., and they will be 


r glad to send it to every reader of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer who is enough interested 
to mention the paper when asking for it. 
—Advertising Notice. 


“BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 


Our readers who have not secured this 
instructive booklet from John Deere, Mo- 
line, Ill, should send a postal card or 
letter request, asking for Package X-280, 
which will bring this book and also the 
very attractive and interesting literature 
they have issued with regard to the John 
Deere low-down manure spreader, with 
the beater on the axle; the John Deere in- 
side cup elevator, and also a book about 
their elevators and dumps for outside 
use, If you want to build a new corn 
crib this year, the booklet, ‘“‘How to Build 
Corn Cribs and Granaries,’”’ which shows 
how you can get increased —— by 
instaliing an elevator, and giving plans 





for several different kinds, can be had on 
request. The literature the Deere Com- 
pany have issued is mighty instructive 
and interesting, and we believe our read- 
ers will find it well worth their while to 
- for Package X-280.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





C. Ehlert, of Bennett, Iowa, offers a 
dozen good Short-horn heifers and a few 
bulls for sale, at prices that should at- 
tract buyers. The heifers are yearlings 
and two-year-olds, mostly Scotch, and 
sired by the former herd bulls, Diamond 
Abbot, one of the.good sons of the cham- 
pion, Diamond Goods, and the yearlings 
are by Butterfly Champion, a good breed- 
ing son of Imp. Jilt’s Victor. One of the 
oldest and best of the young bulls for sale 
is Gainford Victor, a white May yearling, 
sired by the show bull, Gainford Cham- 
pion. His dam is a Cruickshank Victoria, 
sired by Imp. Jilt’s Victor. Mr. Ehlert 
has a good herd, now headed by Gainford 
Archer, an extra good roan son of Gain- 
ford Champion. Those interested in buy- 
ing wil do well to call on Mr. Ehlert. His 
farm adjoins Bennett. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





Federal Loans for Farmers*—Federal 
loan banks are lending a good deal of 
money under the new federal farm loan 
act. Government officials estimate that 
by January ist, about $150,000,000 will be 
loaned to farmers in this way. Loans 
for the month of May totaled about 
$3,000,000. 
































Last week was set aside 
by President Wilson as 
Red Cross Week and the 
people of our country were 
asked to contribute to a 


fund of $100,000,000 for 


War Relief Work. 


To Care for Our 
Soldier Boys Who 
Go to War 


Second— 
America Stands 
Between Many 
People and 
Starvation 


Third— 
This Money Will be 
Used to Care 


for Families of 


DependentSoldiers 


What Will Iowa 
Farm Folks Give? 





, “bp, , t 


First— in 


Give to the American 
Red Cross to Save Life 


This fund to be spent by 
the Special War Council 
appointed by President 
Wilson, gentlemen who 
are giving their services 
freely for their country, as 
follows: 











JS 
Agr, 17, 
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lt can hardly be doubted that from five hundred thousand to one million men will be 
in the trenches before snow flies. If we do not provide first aid kits, hospital supplies, 
nurses and doctors to care for the wounded, ambulances, etc., many of these men 
will never return to us. Their lives will be lost thru our neglect to supply the things 
we could have supplied. Proper caré and hospital treatment will bring many home 
to us who would otherwise be lost. If we are to have a clear conscience we must 
leave nothing undone for our soldier boys that we cando. Again, we must make 
a home for our boys in France, and the other warring countries to which they go. 
Their moral and physical welfare demands this. ‘The French and English when they 
are out of the trenches go to their homes. Our boys must have a home to which 
they can go—whether they have it or not depends upon us. What will you do for 
our soldier boys? 


A part of the money will be spent for food, clothing and other necessities of life, to 
rebuild homes that have been destroyed, to protect the widows and the orphans of 
war. Fifteen hundred villages have been destroyed in France; there are hundreds of 
miles of barren waste where once were beautiful vineyards, green fields and homes. 
In other warring countries the conditions are the same. The United States thru the 
Red Cross will-alleviate untold suffering in these countries, caring for the women and 
children until they can care for themselves. Our duty is plain. We must not evade it. 


Those who go to war must know that their families will be cared for. They are giv- 
ing their all in enlisting. It may be their life at their country’s call. What we give 
in money is small, no matter what the amount may be, as compared to their gift. 
We must care for their families in case the need arises. It is our plain duty. 


What will farm folks give? Knowing them as we do we know they will do their 
part if they know the need. We have tried to make it plain, we have not overesti- 
mated it. The money will be spent without waste. It will be of untold blessing; 
first, to our soldier boys who go to war; second, to those who are looking to us for 
food and other necessities of life. Don’t delay. Send your check at once. This is 
your opportunity. Give and give liberally. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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To WALLACES’ FARMER, 


I enclose check for $....- 


What YOU Do Enables the 
be Cap re were Red Cross to Do 














American Red Cross to be used for the War Fund. 


Oe er eee eee ee ee eee See ee eee eee eee Eee eeeneeen: 











If you have not given, give today—fill out the coupon 
which this page contains and mail it to us with your check. 
We will see that it goes direct to Washington for this great 
work. Make check payable to 


American Red Cross, War Fund 
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